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The  Fan  American  Union,  now  51  years  old,  is 
an  international  organization  created  and  main¬ 
tained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Republics: 
.\rgcntina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa 
Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  ELcuador, 
El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mex¬ 
ico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  the 
United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  Origi¬ 
nally  known  as  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
.\inerican  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1890  in 
accordance  with  a  resolution  pa.ssed  April  14  of 
that  year  at  the  First  International  C.onference  of 
American  States,  held  at  Washington  in  1889-90, 
and  presided  over  by  James  G.  Blaine,  then 
United  States  Secretary  of  State.  Its  work  was 
greatly  expanded  by  resolutions  of  the  Second 
Conference,  held  at  Mexico  in  1901;  the  Third, 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos 
Aires  in  1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in 
1923;  the  Sixth,  at  Habana,  Cuba,  in  1928;  the 
Seventh,  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  in  1933;  and 
the  Eighth,  at  Lima,  Peru,  in  1938.  April  14  is 
celebrated  annually  throughout  the  Americas  as 
Pan  American  Day. 

Pi!RPt>sK  and  Organization 
The  purpiose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  between 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fostering  economic,  juridical,  social,  and  cultural 
relations.  The  Union  is  supported  by  annual 
contributions  from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts 
proportional  to  population.  Its  affairs  are  ad- 
tninistcred  by  a  Director  General  and  an  A$.sistant 


Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  and  representatives  in  Washing¬ 
ton  of  the  other  American  governments. 

Administrative  Divisions 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  special  divi¬ 
sions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics,  eco¬ 
nomics,  intellectual  cooperation,  juridical  matters, 
agricultural  cooperation,  travel,  and  labor  and 
social  information.  All  these  divisions  maintain 
close  relations  with  official  and  unofficial  bodies 
in  the  countries  members  of  the  Union.  The 
Columbus  Memorial  Library  contains  105,000 
volumes  and  many  map>s.  The  Bulletin  of  the 
Pan  American  L’nion,  published  monthly  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official  organ 
of  the  institution.  For  a  list  of  other  publications 
of  the  Union,  see  the  inside  back  cover. 

Pan  American  Conferences 

The  Pan  American  Union  serves  as  the  per¬ 
manent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences  of 
American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Cxmferences  by 
conducting  special  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  spiecial  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences. 
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Courtesy  of  Cam  Oneal 


THE  FLOATING  GARDENS  OF  XOCHIMILCO 


Through  a  labyrinth  of  canals,  the  visitor  floats  along,  finding  constant  delight  in  the  blossoming,  tr« 

bordered  islands. 
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The  Gardens  of  Mexico 

CARA  ONEAL 

Pilgrimage  Chairman,  South  Central  Region  Garden  Clubs,  Texas 


Mexicc),  a  land  of  perpetual  flowers,  was 
visited  in  March  1941  by  a  group  of  garden 
dub  members  from  all  over  the  United 
States. 

The  language  of  flowers  and  gardens  is 
a  universal  one  that  knows  no  barriers. 
The  Texas  Garden  Club  members  believe 
that  if  a  nation  is  to  be  best  appreciated 
its  flower  world  must  be  visited,  and  so 
they  annually  invite  other  enthusiasts  to 
become  acquainted  with  Mexico  by  ac¬ 
companying  them  on  their  pilgrimage  to 
the  country  beyond  the  Rio  Grande. 

As  a  preliminary  to  Mexico,  the  1941 
pilgrimage  offered  an  opportunity  to  see 
the  tropical  plant  life  of  southern  Texas, 
where  the  gardeners  of  the  state  met  in  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley  convention. 

Mexico  borders  the  United  States  for 
more  than  2,000  miles,  and  yet  how  little 
many  of  us  know  of  our  neighbor  outside 
of  its  capital !  The  1941  pilgrimage  itiner¬ 
ary  took  us  far  and  wide  through  that  land 
of  enchantment.  We  went  almost  to  the 


Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  where  only  150 
miles,  as  the  crow  flies,  separate  the  At¬ 
lantic  and  the  Pacific.  We  went  to 
Oaxaca,  one  of  the  most  colorful  states  in 
the  country;  and  to  the  State  of  Veracruz, 
that  narrow  strip  of  tropical  land  where 
orchids  hang  from  the  trees,  gardenias  per¬ 
fume  the  air,  and  palms  wave  their  wide 
fronds  in  the  soft,  warm  breeze.  The  State 
of  Michoac&n  was  visited  next,  a  beautiful 
region  famed  for  its  mighty  mountains,  its 
deep  sweet-scented  forests,  its  calm,  beau¬ 
tiful  lakes,  approached  through  sturdy 
oaks,  junipers,  dark  pines,  and  evergreens. 

Everywhere  we  saw  gardens,  for  Mexico 
has  an  infinite  variety  of  climate  and  soil, 
and  its  plant  life  is  as  luxuriant  as  any  on 
the  American  continent.  Tropieal  flowers 
are  a  world  of  beauty  within  themselves. 
.At  a  time  when  many  European  gardens 
were  disappearing  as  one  of  the  results  of 
war,  flower-lovers  in  this  country  were 
glad  again  to  pay  tribute  to  the  oldest 
gardens  on  the  North  .American  Continent, 
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those  around  Mexico  City.  Among  them 
are  some  that  were  thriving  before  Colum¬ 
bus  discovered  America.  That  gardens 
and  flowers  have  ever  been  a  part  of 
Mexico,  no  one  can  doubt.  Coatlicue,  the 
earth  goddess  of  the  .Aztecs,  was  a  patroness 
of  flowers.  One  does  not  look  upon  the 
beauty  of  present-day  Mexican  gardens 
without  calling  to  mind  those  that  have 
long  since  vanished. 

The  garden  of  the  famous  King  of  Tex- 
coco,  Netzahualcoyotl,  was  the  oldest  and 
one  of  the  most  interesting  that  club  mem¬ 
bers  had  the  privilege  of  visiting.  Netza¬ 
hualcoyotl,  law-giver,  philosopher,  and 
poet,  ruled  over  his  flourishing  kingdom 
for  forty-four  years,  from  1428  to  1472. 
Historians  tell  us  that  the  arcades  of  his 
palace  led  through  “intricate  labyrinths  of 
shrubbery  into  gardens,  where  baths  and 
sparkling  fountains  were  overshadowed  by 
tall  groves  of  cedar  and  cypress.”  * 

Netzahualcoyotl’s  favorite  home  and 
garden  were  at  Texcotzinco,  a  hill  over¬ 
looking  Lake  Texcoco,  some  thirty  miles 
from  the  Aztec  capital,  Tenochtitlan  (now 
Mexico  City),  on  the  opposite  side.  At 
the  peak  of  the  hill,  approached  by  a  slope 
from  the  south,  are  the  remains  of  the 
palace.  The  outline  of  two  effigies,  prob¬ 
ably  of  the  king  and  queen,  can  still  be  de¬ 
termined  on  the  rocks,  and  there  are 
v^estiges  of  what  was  no  doubt  a  small 
theater,  as  the  poet-king  frequently  sum¬ 
moned  his  music  council  into  session  for 
auditions  and  presentations  of  song  and 
dance.  Extremely  well  preserved  nearby 
is  a  large  bathing  pool  with  a  stone  seat 
and  small  fountain,  all  carved  from  native 
porphyry.  One  can  visualize  the  clear 
waters  of  the  fountain  and  pool  cascading 
down  to  the  gardens  lielow.  The  gardens 
of  this  royal  retreat  were  planted  in  ter- 

'  William  II.  Prfscotl,  “History  of  thf  Conquest  of 
Mexico,"  Harper  and  Hrothers.  Neu'  York,  1S51. 
Vol.  /,  p.  178. 


races,  and  even  now,  after  centuries  of 
decay,  some  of  the  steps  leading  to  them 
remain  in  good  condition.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult  to  imagine  these  gardens  as  they  must 
have  been  in  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century,  for  there  are  still  plantings  along 
the  terraces;  the  natural  instinct  of  the 
Indian  is  not  to  depart  from  the  work  of 
his  ancestors.  Certainly  modern  garden 
lovers  are  indebted  to  the  Indians  for  thus 
helping  to  create  for  the  imagination  the 
beauty  of  the  gardens  that  flourished  in 
that  distant  day  when  there  were  thou¬ 
sands  of  slaves  to  tend  the  blooms  so  loved 
by  the  monarch.  In  a  long  lament  on  the 
mutability  of  life.  King  Netzahualcdyotl, 
in  his  role  of  poet,  expres.sed  these  thoughts 
that  reveal  his  philosophy:  “Then  weave 
the  chaplet  of  flowers,  and  sing  thy  songs 
in  praise  of  the  all-powerful  God;  for  the 
glory  of  the  world  soon  fadeth  away.  Re¬ 
joice  in  the  green  freshness  of  thy  spring; 
for  the  day  will  come  when  thou  shalt  sigh 
for  these  joys  in  vain.  ...”  * 

We  know  from  Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo’s  i 
description  of  the  entrance  of  the  Spaniards 
into  Iztapalapa,  before  they  arrived  at 
Tenochtitlan,  that  they  found  wondrous 
flowers  and  gardens.  He  thus  recorded 
what  he  saw:  “We  went  to  the  orchard 
and  garden,  which  was  such  a  wonderful 
thing  to  see  and  walk  in,  that  I  was  never 
tired  of  looking  at  the  diversity  of  the 
trees,  and  noting  the  scent  which  each  one 
had,  and  the  paths  full  of  roses  and  flowers, 
and  the  many  fruit  trees  and  native  roses, 
and  the  pond  of  fresh  water.”  ® 

In  the  .second  of  his  five  letters  to  Em¬ 
peror  Charles  V,  Cortes  wrote,  in  reference 
to  the  Aztec  capital:  “There  are  many  very 
large  and  fine  houses  in  this  City.  .  .  . 
All  these  houses  in  addition  to  having 
very  fine  and  large  dwelling  rooms,  have 

J  Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  p.  174. 

*A.P.  Maudslay,  “Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo:  Tht 
Discovery  and  Conquest  of  Mexico"  George  Routledft 
and  Sons,  Ltd.,  London,  1928.  p.  270. 
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Court««y  of  Carm  Oneai 

netzahualc6yotl’S  bathing  pool  at  texcotzinco 

On  this  hill  the  famous  philosopher,  lawgiver,  and  poet  king  of  Texcoco  had  his  favorite  home  and 
gardens.  The  pool,  with  its  stone  steps  and  seat,  is  remarkably  well  preserved. 


very  exquisite  flower  gardens  both  on  the 
upper  apartments  as  well  as  down  below.”  * 
.\nd  Bernal  Diaz  wrote  again,  speaking 
of  the  palace  of  the  great  Montezuma: 
“We  must  not  forget  the  gardens  of  flowers 
and  sweet-scented  trees,  and  the  many 
kinds  that  there  were  of  them,  and  the 
arrangement  of  them  and  the  walks,  and 
the  ponds  and  tanks  of  fresh  water  where 
the  water  entered  at  one  end  and  flowed 
out  of  the  other;  and  the  baths  which  he 
had  there,  and  the  variety  of  small  birds 
that  nested  in  the  branches,  and  the  medici¬ 
nal  and  useful  herbs  that  were  in  the 
gardens.  It  was  a  wonder  to  see,  and  to 
^  Ihid.,  p.  287. 


take  care  of  it  there  were  many  gardeners.”* 
A  map  of  Mexico-Tenochtitlan,  at¬ 
tributed  to  Cortes  and  reproduced  in  Dr. 
Ignacio  Alcocer’s  book,  Apuntes  sobre  la 
Antigua  Mexico-Tenochtitlan  (published  by 
the  Instituto  Panamericano  de  Geografia  e 
Historia,  Tacubaya,  D.F.,  Mexico,  1935), 
clearly  pictures  the  casa  y  jardines  de 
Moteuzoma  fuera  de  la  ciudad  (house  and 
gardens  of  Montezuma  outside  the  city), 
and  again  the  palacio  nuevo  de  Moteuzoma 
(new  palace  of  Montezuma),  with  its 
adjacent  garden,  today  the  site  of  the 
National  Palace  of  Mexico.  The  map 
was  first  published  in  Nurembers;  in 
*  Ihid.,  p.  2Q7. 


C'ourt«ny  of  Cara  Onaal 


CHAPULTEPEC  PARK 


This  ancient  moss-hung  ahuehuctc  tree,  like  scores  of  its  kin  at  Chapultepcc,  took  root  long  before  Cortis 
and  his  conquistadors  came  to  the  Aztec  Empire. 
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1524,  in  one  of  the  two  Latin  translations 
made  by  Pedro  de  Savorgnani  of  Cort6s’ 
second  and  third  letters  to  the  Emperor. 

The  map  also  shows  Chapultepec,  the 
summer  palace  of  the  ruler,  and  in  later 
vears  the  site  of  Chapultepec  Castle, 
the  vice-regal  and  presidential  palace 
until  1934,  when  on  the  initative  of  Gen¬ 
eral  L^zaro  C4rdenas,  then  president,  it 
was  made  a  national  museum. 

.\s  one  walks  in  the  gardens  of  Chapul¬ 
tepec,  the  memory  of  the  ill-fated  Empress 
Carlota  comes  to  mind,  for  the  flower- 
grown  patio  and  terraces  atop  the  palace 
were  designed  for  her  pleasure  and  private 
use.  But  long  before  Carlota’s  brief 
years  in  Mexico,  the  gardens  of  Monte¬ 
zuma  flourished  there. 

.\t  Chapultepec  one  may  see  moss-hung 
ahuehuete  trees  {Taxodium  mucronatum)  of 
Montezuma’s  time.  One  of  these,  the 
largest  in  the  park,  near  the  little  lake, 
is  called  the  Tree  of  Montezuma.  Far 
over  on  the  Tacuba  Causeway  is  another, 
the  Tree  of  the  Sad  Night,  under  which 
tradition  tells  us  Cort6s  sat  weeping  as  he 
watched  the  rout  of  his  men  when  the 
.\ztecs  rose  in  fierce  revolt  in  June  1520, 
when  they  attempted  to  repel  the  Spanish 
invaders.  These  ancient  trees,  together 
with  many  of  their  kin,  witnessed  the  final 
fall  of  the  Aztec  Empire. 

From  the  heights  of  Chapultepec  one 
may  look  down  upon  the  wild  flowers 
that  appear  with  the  rains  at  the  end  of 
the  dry  season.  Among  the  first  to  bloom 
are  the  fior  de  mayo  (mayflower)  and  the 
white  amaryllis  that  closely  resembles  a 
spider  in  shape. 

The  lily,  ever  the  exponent  of  beauty, 
is  represented  by  the  sweet-scented  estre- 
llas,  or  star  lilies,  that  grow  deep  down  in 
the  barrancas,  and  lift  their  white  faces 
on  long  stems.  The  lower  slopes  of  Cha- 
pultepcc  are  dotted  with  their  loveliness. 

The  ti^ridia,  or  .\ztec  lily,  called 


oceloxochitl  by  the  Aztecs  themselves,  also 
grows  wild,  although  it  is  found  at  its 
best  in  the  Mexican  colonial  gardens, 
where  it  is  a  reminder  of  the  race  for 
whom  it  bloomed  so  freely  and  for  whom 
it  is  commonly  named. 

In  the  barrancas  one  finds  too  a  lovely 
wild  rose  known  as  the  rose  of  Montezuma. 
This  fragrant  blossom  was  the  inspiration 
for  the  design  called  the  Aztec  rose  that 
for  centuries  has  been  and  still  continues 
to  be  used  by  Mexican  silversmiths  and 
artisans.  The  long  stout  canes  of  this 
plant  are  cut  and  carried  by  the  Indians 
to  the  markets  in  the  city,  to  be  sold  for 
trellises  and  frames  to  which  other  plants 
may  cling.  The  hardiness  and  vigor  of  this 
wild  rose  make  it  a  very  desirable  stock 
upon  which  to  graft  fine  cultivated  roses. 

Another  of  the  brilliant  wild  flowers 
that  grow  on  the  slopes  of  Chapultepec 
is  the  dahlia.  There  are  the  single 
dahlia  and  the  gorgeous  lavender  one, 
often  known  as  the  tree  dahlia.  The 
latter  variety  sometimes  grows  to  a  height 
of  ten  to  fifteen  feet  each  season,  and 
the  only  means  of  propagating  it  is  by 
means  of  cuttings. 

Outstanding  among  the  many  wonders 
of  Mexico  are  the  floating  gardens  of 
Xochimilco.  Xochimilco,  whose  name 
means  “the  place  where  flowers  are,” 
has  fittingly  been  called  the  Venice  of 
Mexico  because  of  the  countless  canals 
that  subdivide  its  flower-covered  islands. 
According  to  common  belief  the  place 
was  originally  an  open  lake,  on  which  the 
Indians  made  large  rafts  of  interlaced 
withes  that  served  as  a  foundation  for 
beds  of  earth.  On  those  chinampas, 
or  floating  beds,  they  planted  their 
gardens  of  vegetables  and  flowers,  moving 
them  about  the  lake  to  suit  their  con¬ 
venience.  The  beds,  however,  became 
permanent  plots  of  land  as  they  gradually 
l>egan  to  be  surrounded  and  anchored 
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Courtesy  of  Cam  Oarsl 


ON  THE  BALCONY  AT  CASA  ALVARADO 

Like  the  fine  Aztec  houses  Cortfa  described  in 
his  letter  to  the  Emperor,  Casa  Alvarado  has 
“very  exquisite  flower  gardens  both  on  the  upper 
apartments  as  well  as  down  below.” 

by  the  roots  of  a  species  of  tall  willow 
that  resembles  the  Lombardy  poplar. 
Every  inch  of  the  island  municipality  is 
productive  the  year  around,  and  today, 
as  in  pa.st  centuries,  it  is  the  capital’s 
main  source  of  supply  of  vegetables  and 
flowers.  Through  the  succession  of  blos¬ 
soming  canals,  between  banks  blooming 
with  native  flowers,  under  trees  that  lift 
their  green  heights  heavenward,  the  visitor 
floats  along.  Nearby  paddle  the  Indians 
in  their  flat-bottomed  boats,  offering 


violets,  pansies,  dahlias,  carnations,  and 
marguerites  for  only  a  few  cents. 

.\nd  now  for  a  few  words  about  colonial 
and  present-day  gardens.  Fortunately  for 
garden  lovers,  many  of  the  colonial  gardens 
still  exist  in  all  their  beauty  and  luxuriance. 

.At  Tlalpan,  one  of  Mexico  City’s  suburbs, 
the  Casa  de  Moneda  has  an  interesting 
garden  in  its  patio,  surrounding  an . 
unusual  fountain  whose  chief  decorative  ■ 
feature  is  the  circle  superimposed  upon 
the  square.  ; 

In  historic  Coyoacdn,  another  suburb,  is 
the  famous  garden  belonging  to  the  man¬ 
sion  of  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  one  of  Cortfe' 
lieutenants.  The  celebrated  Casa  Alvarado  ] 
was  built  soon  after  the  Conquest,  when 
Coyoacdn  was  the  favorite  residential  lo¬ 
cality  of  the  .Spanish  aristocrats,  and  it  wi' , 
occupied  for  some  years  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Zelia  Nuttall,  flower  lover  and  authority 
on  Mexico.®  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  Milla 
the  present  owners  of  the  house,  maintain 
it  beautifully.  It  greeted  us  as  in  the  days 
of  old,  with  its  pink  fagade  and  its  great 
carved  wooden  door  beneath  a  shrine 
The  entrance  leads  into  a  courtyard  where 
a  wealth  of  beauty,  hidden  from  the  out¬ 
side  observer,  is  revealed.  There  bloom 
heliotrope  in  soft  exquisite  shades,  flower-  ^ 
ing  vines,  Chinese  forget-me-not,  acanthm. 
The  arbor  is  covered  with  white  roses,  and 
pink  geraniums  and  honeysuckle  are  hap- 1 
pily  intertw'ined.  In  one  corner  an  old  well, '] 
overrun  with  flowers,  spells  mystery  andS 
rests  content  with  its  store  of  secrets  of  the  | 
long  ago.  Enchantment,  history,  romance!  f 
How  they  linger  in  those  old  gardens  fll| 
Mexico!  | 

In  previous  annual  pilgrimages,  gardes  | 
club  members  visited  many  places  df 
great  interest  and  received  innumerabki 
courtesies.  A  memorable  visit  was  made? 

s  See  '^Mexican  Motif-Casa  Alvarado”  by  W.  t 
Flower,  Buli.etin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Afc 
1937,  pp.  3T7-324. 
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Coqrtwy  of  Cara  Oneal 

A  CORNER  OF  THE  PATIO  AT  CASA  ALVARADO 

The  infinite  variety  of  flowering  vines,  plants,  and  tropical  foliage  offers  the  observer  an  unforgettable 

wealth  of  beauty. 


was  the  first  home  of  the  scarlet  Christmas 
flower,  the  poinsettia.  It  was  introduced 
into  the  United  States  by  Joel  Roberts 
Poinsett,  United  States  Minister  to  Mexico 
during  the  years  1825-29,  and  was  named 
for  him. 

During  a  visit  to  the  beautiful  colonial 
city  of  Puebla,  through  which  passes  the 
old  road  from  Veracruz  to  Mexico  City, 
club  members  were  welcomed  at  the 
government  building  by  General  Maxi- 
mino  Avila  Camacho,  then  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Puebla,  and  were  later 
received  by  his  charming  wife  at  her  home 
and  given  the  opportunity  to  see  her  beau¬ 
tiful  gardens. 

Garden  club  members  who  have  visited 
Mexico  on  any  of  our  pilgrimages  have 
been  unanimous  in  their  enthusiasm  over 
Mexico’s  gardens,  and  surely  all  of  them 
have  carried  away  happy  and  colorful 
memories  of  that  lovely  land  of  flowers. 


on  one  occasion  to  the  garden  of  the 
Mexico  City  home  of  Senora  Amalia  S. 
de  Cirdenas,  wife  of  the  then  President  of 
Mexico.  At  Cuernavaca,  club  members 
were  privileged  to  go  through  the  gardens 
of  the  late  Ambassador  Morrow’s  home, 
and  the  house  and  gardens  owned  and 
occupied  as  a  summer  residence  by  Plu- 
tarco  Elias  Calles  while  he  was  President 
of  the  Republic.  Probably  nowhere  in 
Mexico  may  bougainvillea  be  seen  in 
greater  profusion  or  perfection  than  in  the 
gardens  and  along  the  streets  of  Cuerna¬ 
vaca.  This  vine,  which  has  vivid  magenta 
or  red  flowers,  thrives  in  many  warm  lands. 
It  was  discovered  in  Brazil  by  Bou¬ 
gainville,  a  French  navigator  and  one  time 
aide-de-camp  to  Montcalm  in  Canada. 

One  variety  of  the  night-blooming 
cereus,  for  which  Hawaii  is  now  famed,  was 
taken  there  originally  by  a  seaman  from 
Mexico,  its  native  land.  Mexico,  too. 


THE  GARDENS  OF  MEXICO 


Inter-American  Divergencies  and 
Opportunities 

MALCOLM  \V.  DAVIS 

Associate  Director,  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace 


Together  with  deep  divergencies  from 
each  other,  the  republics  of  South  America 
and  the  United  States  share  significant 
traditions.  As  colonies  they  established 
their  existence,  and  then  fought  for  their 
independence  as  nations.  They  felt  the 
impulsion  of  the  pioneer  spirit  in  a  new 
world,  of  which  the  Covered  Wagon  monu¬ 
ment  in  Montevideo  is  a  splendid  symbol, 
of  like  meaning  to  people  from  both  the 
Americas.  It  is  a  symbol  for  which  one 
could  not  find  an  equivalent  anywhere  in 
the  Old  ^Vorld.  Yet  these  American  simi¬ 
larities  in  spirit  and  tradition  cannot  suf¬ 
fice  in  themselves  to  ensure  a  hemisphere 
solidarity  that  many  people  south  and 
north  desire  but  that  some  North  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  too  easily  assumed  to  be  readily 
realizable.  Conflicts  of  interest  have  to  be 
solved,  not  by  slogans,  but  by  a  continuing 
and  difficult  examination  of  facts  with  a 
will  to  find  common  bases  for  accord.  This 
is  a  virtue  of  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy 
which  is  proving  itself  year  by  year,  and  it 
is  such  progressive  proof  that  is  required. 

More  and  more  it  is  becoming  clear, 
however,  that  South  and  North  Americans 
would  be  hard  pressed  to  solve  all  their 
problems  among  themselves,  if  indeed  it 
could  be  done.  Their  lives  and  their  rela¬ 
tions  with  each  other  are  greatly  and  in¬ 
evitably  influenced  by  their  relations  with 
other  parts  of  the  world,  and  particularly 
with  Europe.  The  importance  and  indeed 
the  indispensability  of  overseas  outlets  for  a 
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large  part  of  the  production  of  many  of  thf 
nations  in  South  America  is  a  matter  that 
can  not  fail  to  impress  any  thoughtfiil 
visitor  to  those  countries.  The  observer  k 
likely  to  be  interested  also  by  the  evidenct 
that  commerce  and  communications  be¬ 
tween  the  republics  of  South  Ameria 
themselves  have  not  been  develojjed  in  any 
larger  measure  than  they  have  reached  up 
to  now.  Furthermore,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  there  is  on  the  whole  less  in  the  newt- 
papers  of  the  South  American  countries 
about  their  nearby  neighbors  than  there  k 
frequently  about  the  United  States  b 
North  America,  and  markedly  less  than 
there  is  about  Europe.  An  explanation 
may  be  found  in  the  costs  of  gathering  in¬ 
formation  in  the  field,  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  established  international  pres 
services  opjerating  largely  from  North 
America  and  Europse;  but  the  contrast  k 
revealing  and  symptomatic. 

In  other  words,  the  observer  finds  him¬ 
self  in  contact  w'ith  diverse  and  highly 
individualized  pseoples,  many  of  whom  are 
concerned  and  connected  more  w’ith  the 
rest  of  the  world  than  they  are  as  yet  with 
each  other.  Moreover,  in  a  considerable 
number  of  the  South  .\merican  republics, 
there  is  a  trend  toward  state  regulatior. 
and  reinforced  nationalism  and  centraliza¬ 
tion  of  authority,  and  this  appsears  to  be 
intensifying.  It  seems  to  spring  from  defy 
roots  of  popular  support,  and  to  lx;  moti¬ 
vated  less  by  hostility  towards  foreigner 


Pbotocrmph  by  Malcolm  Kirkpatrick 

THE  BRITISH  CLOCK  TOWER,  BUENOS  AIRES 

The  ties  of  the  Americas  with  Europe  arc  many,  and  its  importance  as  an  outlet  for  a  large  jjart  of  South 
American  production  impresses  every  thoughtful  observer. 


and  foreign  enterprises  than  by  a  desire 
for  independence,  which  is  historically  in¬ 
grained  and  which  all  Americans  have 
reason  to  respect  and  understand.  This 
impulse  for  independence  is  one  of  the 
conditions  for  cooperation,  in  developing 
inter-American  relations,  for  which  due 
regard  has  to  be  shown  if  there  are  to  be 
mutual  trust  and  real  work  for  common 
aims.  This  condition  the  Pan  American 
Union  has  consistently  observed;  and  this 
observance  is  among  the  primary  reasons 
why  one  finds  evidence  everywhere  of 
esteem  for  the  Union’s  officers  and  their 
services,  and  of  faith  in  its  high  significance 
and  value. 


Along  with  the  effort  for  full  independ¬ 
ence,  another  condition  of  fundamental 
import  for  inter-American  relations  is  the 
dependence  of  many  of  these  nations,  as 
already  indicated,  on  a  large  measure  of 
overseas  trade,  particularly  with  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  Europe.  This  fact  has  been  driven 
forcibly  home  again  and  again  in  these 
times  by  the  decrease  of  manufacturing  for 
productive  purposes  and  by  interruptions 
in  shipping  and  also  in  traffic  by  air.  In 
turn,  this  experience  has  led  to  endeavors 
to  enlarge  the  exchange  of  materials  and 
products  between  South  and  North  Amer¬ 
ica;  but  experiments  have  once  more  em¬ 
phasized  the  fact  that  the  Western 
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Hemisphere  countries  have  not  evolved  in 
a  fashion  favorable  to  the  greatest  possible 
trade  among  themselves.  Both  parts  of 
the  New  World  have  developed  along  lines 
of  exchange  with  Europe  quite  as  much  as 
with  each  other.  In  North  America  the 
United  States  may  have  a  natural  need  for 
purchasing  many  products  of  the  tropical 
regions  in  South  America  and  for  supplying 
to  them  manufactured  goods  and  technical 
services.  When  it  comes  to  trade  with  the 
subtropical  and  temperate  regions,  how¬ 
ever,  the  basis  for  exchange  is  much  more 
limited,  while  many  products — copper, 
cotton,  fruits,  grain,  meat — are  in  direct 
competition  with  our  own,  and  exports 
have  generally  gone  to  Europe  in  the 
amount  of  more  than  a  billion  dollars  a 
year.  So  expansion  of  South-North  Amer¬ 
ican  trade  implies  long-range  readjust¬ 


ments  and  reciprocal  understanding.  The 
United  States  has  been  the  chief  gainer 
from  the  emergency  circumstances  affect¬ 
ing  South  American  trade  during  the  past 
two  years,  but  will  be  likely  to  lose  such 
gains  through  unreadiness  to  purchase 
more  South  American  commodities  during 
a  return  towards  normal  times,  when 
natural  and  logical  exchange  with  Europe 
may  be  revived. 

This  makes  inter-American  national 
policies  a  problem  related  to  the  results  of 
the  struggle  under  way  in  the  whole  world. 
One  outcome  might  face  the  Americas  with 
the  necessity  of  dealing  with  overseas 
nations  whose  commerce  would  be  directed 
and  controlled  in  the  channels  of  barter 
and  bargaining  between  country  and 
country,  with  dependence  on  exports  d^ 
termining  the  contracts,  .\nother  out- 


Courtesy  of  ArseDtin*  Miuaetry  of  Acriculture 


ARGENTINE  WOOL  AWAITING  SHIPMENT 

One  of  the  largest  industries  in  South  America  is  the  manufacture  of  textiles.  Cotton  and  woolen  fabria 
arc  product  from  national  raw  materials  to  a  considerable  extent,  chiefly  for  home  consumption. 


Courtesy  of  Grace  Line 

LOADING  BANANAS  AT  GUAYAQUIL 

.\ii  endless  chain  carries  bananas,  one  of  the  South  American  tropical  products  largely  consumed  in  the 
United  States,  on  board  a  boat  bound  for  New  York. 


come  might  mean  a  mixed  system,  as  in 
past  years,  with  centralized  clearing  of  ex¬ 
changes  for  some  states  and  freer  market¬ 
ing  methods  for  others.  Still  a  third  out¬ 
come  might  ofl'er  the  prospect  of  relaxing 
restrictions  on  trade  and  progressively  re¬ 
storing  markets  open  on  the  same  terms  to 
all.  In  such  a  situation,  adjustment  of 
inter-American  exchanges  and  relations 
would  present  no  grave  difficulties.  Yet  all 
alternatives  have  to  be  kept  in  mind  as 
possibilities  by  the  American  nations;  and 
;  all  affect  their  attitudes  and  choices  and 
I  decisions  regarding  their  policies  here  in 


their  own  hemisphere,  which — even  if  they 
would — they  cannot  hermetically  isolate 
and  render  satisfactorily  self-sufficient. 

Nevertheless,  both  for  achieving  greater 
independence  of  inter- American  policy  and 
for  increasing  the  interchange  of  products 
and  services  and  raising  social  standards, 
there  are  wide  opportunities  for  fruitful 
achievement.  Commerce  and  communica¬ 
tions  between  the  nations  of  South  America 
themselves,  as  the  visitor  is  shown,  are  far 
from  having  been  developed  up  to  their 
potentialities.  This  has  been  due  not  so 
much  to  lack  of  materials  in  these  nations 
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A  HYDROELECTRIC  DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE  INTERIOR  OF  BRAZIL 
Increased  power  production  in  Sotith  America  will  help  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  continent. 


as  to  their  economic  development,  adjusted 
to  commerce  abroad  with  other  continents 
rather  than  at  home  in  their  own  continent. 
No  one  region  of  South  America  has  all  the 
elements  essential  for  an  industrial  system; 
but  together  the  South  American  countries 
possess  or  produce  among  themselves 
many,  even  most,  of  such  things.  They 
have  a  rich  variety  not  only  of  agricultural 
products — cacao,  coffee,  cotton,  flax,  fruit, 
grain,  hides,  meat,  nitrates,  silk,  wool — but 
also  of  industrial  materials — copper,  iron, 
and  other  minerals,  coal  and  oil,  rubber, 
and  timber.  Large  amounts  of  these  com¬ 
modities,  in  so  far  as  they  have  been  de¬ 
veloped,  have  been  exported,  however,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  built  into  a  South  American 
economic  structure.  Nowadays  this  effort 
for  more  production  related  to  requirements 


in  South  America  is  getting  thoroughly  I 
under  w’ay.  A  first  form  is  national  regu*  S 
lation,  adopted  by  a  number  of  countries;  | 
but  a  subsequent  form  may  well  be  ex-  I 
tension  of  interchange  among  South 
American  countries  that  find  ways  to  sup¬ 
ply  more  of  each  other’s  needs. 

Better  communications  and  increased 
exchange  of  goods  and  .services  in  South 
America  and  a  gradual  growth  of  indus¬ 
tries  into  an  integrated  system  would 
tend  to  make  each  country  less  dependent 
on  conditions  overseas  and  more  stable 
as  a  part  of  continental  economy.  This  t 
implies  manufacturing  plants,  power  pro-  [ 
duction,  roads,  and  transportation,  which  ^ 
in  turn  mean  investments  guaranteed  on  j 
fair  conditions  by  common  accord.  In  | 
stich  ways  as  would  be  welcome,  the  I 


United  States  in  North  America  has 
many  reasons  and  genuine  interest  to 
cooperate  with  the  republics  of  South 
America,  conscious  of  their  dignity  and 
worth,  as  they  design  and  develop  their 
long-range  schemes  for  security  and 
social  well-being.  In  the  end,  they  would 
improve  individual  levels  of  living,  in¬ 
crease  population  and  purchasing  power 
throughout  South  America,  and  thereby 
broaden  the  base  for  interchange  and 
relationships  between  the  Americas. 

Meanwhile  anyone  who  visits  South 
.\merica  observantly  cannot  fail  to  be 
gready  impressed  with  the  programs  being 
pursued  for  social  stability  and  welfare. 

There  is  much  to  be  learned  from  the 
legislation  on  pensions,  savings  for  security, 
and  tenure  of  work,  enacted  in  many  of 
the  republics.  In  the  field  of  education 
there  are  admirable  efforts  to  select  and 


train  the  best  teachers;  and  in  country 
after  country  the  authorities  are  found 
drawing  some  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
patriotic  young  men  and  women  into  this 
work  and  giving  them  the  best  preparation 
that  can  be  provided  in  new  normal 
schools,  which  are  utilizing  some  of  the 
finest  intellects  of  the  continent  and  form¬ 
ing  a  group  of  high  skill  and  noble  spirit. 
Moreover,  books  are  made  available  at 
low  prices  for  readers  and  students 
throughout  South  America;  and  the  in¬ 
terest  in  book  displays  and  fairs  must 
impress  the  thought  of  visitors.  An  intel¬ 
lectual  evolution  of  much  significance  and 
vitality  in  the  arts,  literature,  and  scholar¬ 
ship  is  taking  place  in  these  countries,  al¬ 
ways  devoted  to  endeavors  in  the  field  of 
ideas  and  of  ideals.  It  is  in  this  field, 
likewise,  that  efforts  for  the  growth  of 
friendship  may  be  fostered  and  find  fertile 


Thotograph  by  William  B.  t^raen 

THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL.  SAO  PAULO 

In  many  South  American  countries  some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  patriotic  young  people  are  entering 

the  admirable  normal  schools. 
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ground.  Good  will  is  not  a  commodity 
to  lie  bought  or  bartered.  It  can  only 
be  an  outcome  of  common  enterprises  and 
enthusiasms,  of  purposes  shared  and  trust 
won.  In  this  sphere  the  peoples  of  the 
Americas  doubtless  have  before  them 
their  most  perplexing  and  also  most 
rewarding  task.  They  have  yet  to  learn 
much  of  each  other’s  history  and  thought, 
in  order  to  distinguish  clearly  between 
actuality  and  appearance,  spirit  and  sur¬ 
face.  Such  knowledge  requires  patient 
and  persistent  work,  over  a  period  of 
years,  by  individuals  and  groups.  To  the 
degree  that  they  enter  upon  the  task 


with  sincerity,  with  real  respect  for  the 
value  in  other  views  of  the  world,  they 
will  find  an  understanding  and  a  sym. 
pathy  beyond  what  they  had  felt  possible. 
In  their  tradition  of  liberty  and  inde¬ 
pendence,  both  South  and  North  Ameri¬ 
cans  face  the  spreading  struggle  in  today’s 
world  with  a  spiritual  heritage  in  common: 
their  belief  in  man  as  an  individual  to  be 
developed,  in  contrast  to  the  concept  of 
man  as  an  instrument  to  be  dominated. 
Despite  their  differences  in  environment 
and  evolution  and  experience,  their  faith 
in  an  idea  like  this  still  strongly  ties  them 
together. 


Agriculture  in  the 
Sao  Paulo-Northern  Parana  Region 


IRWIN  P.  KEELER 
Agricultural  Attachi,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 

and 

RICHARD  F.  LANKENAU 

junior  Agricultural  Economist,  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations 


Agriculture  has  always  been  Brazil’s 
most  important  activity,  but  unfortunately 
it  was  for  many  years  essentially  a  single¬ 
crop  industry,  producing  first  sugar  and 
then  coffee.  The  last  15  years,  however, 
have  witnessed  an  intensive  reform  of 
Brazilian  agriculture.  Special  attention  has 
been  devoted  to  the  diversification  of  agri¬ 
cultural  production  and  to  technical  im¬ 
provement  in  agricultural  methods,  with 
the  result  that  Brazil  has  been  able  to  free 
herself  entirely  from  her  one-crop  handicap. 

Indicative  of  the  progress  in  diversifica- 

Slightly  abridged  and  reprinted  from  “Foreign  Agri¬ 
culture,"  July  1941.  Published  by  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations,  United  States  Departrrunt  of 
Agriculture,  Washington. 


tion  has  been  the  steadily  decreasing  im¬ 
portance  of  coffee  and  the  increased 
importance  of  other  crops  in  the  total 
value  of  agricultural  production.  Progress 
in  agricultural  methods  is  indicated  b\' 
the  increased  imports  of  agriculturail  ma¬ 
chinery  and  the  manufacture  of  such 
equipment  within  the  country.  With 
regard  to  the  livestock  industry,  the 
number  of  reproducers  imported  and  the 
production  of  meat,  milk,  and  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  have  increased  significantly. 

The  most  important  single  agricultural 
area  responsible  for  this  effective  diver¬ 
sification  has  been  the  region  comprisin? 
the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  and  the  northern 
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part  of  the  Stale  of  Parana.  The  object  of 
this  study  is  a  review  of  the  agriculture  of 
this  region  in  the  light  of  its  recent  progress 
and  future  possibility. 

Comments  on  the  current  crop  and  live¬ 
stock  situation  in  Sao  Paulo  and  northern 
Parana  are  based  on  observations  and 
information  collected  on  a  trip  through  this 
region,  taken  with  a  view  to  observing 
representative  farm  and  livestock  areas,  in¬ 
cluding  the  new'  areas  in  western  Sao  Paulo 
and  northern  Parana.  Particular  attention 
is  devoted  to  the  cotton  situation  in  view 
of  its  special  interest  to  the  United  States. 

Importance  oj  the  region  in  Brazilian  agriculture 

The  importance  of  the  Sao  Paulo-North¬ 
ern  Parana  region  in  the  agriculture  of 
Brazil  and  in  the  recent  developments  in 
diversification  may  be  ascribed  to  its  ex¬ 
cellent  soil,*  its  temperate  climate,  and  the 
progressive  spirit  of  its  people.  Although 
this  section  covers  only  about  3  percent  of 
the  total  area  of  Brazil  and  contains  only 
16  percent  of  the  total  population,**  it 
accounts  for  about  50  percent  of  total 
Brazilian  agricultural  production.  It  has 
in  recent  years  produced  about  70  percent 
of  Brazil’s  coffee,  65  percent  of  the  cotton. 
40  percent  of  the  citrus  fruit,  25  percent  of 
the  corn,  and  20  percent  of  the  beans.  The 
State  of  Sao  Paulo  has  also  produced  15 
jiercent  of  the  hogs  and  8  percent  of  the 
cattle,  and  is  one  of  Brazil’s  principal  pro¬ 
ducing  centers  of  dairy  products.  It  is 
even  more  important  as  a  center  for  fatten¬ 
ing  cattle  from  the  northwestern  states  of 
.\Iaito  Grosso,  Goyaz,  and  Minas  Geraes. 
Sao  Paulo  packing  plants  account  for 

*  The  soit  of  Sao  Panto  has  been  characterized  by  a 
Brazilian  soit  specialist  as  '‘chemically  poor  but  physi¬ 
cally  excellent."  Though  extremely  friable,  a  large 
percentage  of  silt  and  clay  gives  the  soil  a  high  water- 
holding  capacity  and  very  little  leaching  occurs.  All  soils 
are  red  or  violet  in  color. 

*  In  1939  the  population  of  Brazil  was  officially  esti¬ 
mated  at  45,002,176;  of  Sao  Paulo,  7,303,407.  The 
area  of  Sao  Paulo  covers  95,458  square  miles,  or  about 
61,093,000  acres. 


about  60  percent  of  the  total  Jrigorifico 
(refrigerated)  kill  of  cattle  in  Brazil. 

The  progress  in  diversification  of  agri¬ 
cultural  production  in  this  area  is  indicated 
by  the  trend  in  production  of  various  crops 
(tabulation  below;  table  1).  In  1925  the 
value  of  coffee  production  accounted  for 
68.9  percent  of  the  total  value  of  agricul¬ 
tural  production,  but  by'  1938  this  propor¬ 
tion  had  decreased  to  only  37.5  percent. 
The  value  of  cotton  production  increased 
during  the  same  period  from  5.3  percent 
to  28.5  percent  of  the  total.  In  volume, 
coffee  production  in  1939  w'as  greater  than 
in  1925,  but  it  has  declined  steadily  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  and  in  1 939  had  about  reached 
the  1 930  level.  Other  important  crops,  with 
the  exception  of  beans,  show'  considerable 
increase  in  production  since  1 930;  Sao  Paulo 
cotton  production  in  1939  was  more  than 
30  times  that  of  1930,  and  production  of 
oranges  more  than  6  times  the  1930  level. 

This  region  has  also  been  playing  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  program  for  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  agricultural  production  into  new' 
areas  in  Brazil.  The  northern  and  w'estern 
part  of  Sao  Paulo  and  the  northern  part  of 
Parana  have  been  settled  and  put  under 
cultivation  within  the  past  decade.  Rail¬ 
road  lines  have  also  been  extended  into  the 
new  areas  to  provide  easy  access  to  markets. 

The  following  tabulation  show's  the  value 
of  principal  agricultural  crops  in  Sao  Paulo 
in  1925  and  1938  as  percentages  of  the 
total  value: 


Product 

1925 

1938 

Coffee . 

68.  9 

37.5 

Cotton,  ^a^^’ . 

5.3 

28.  5 

Corn . 

9.  5 

9.7 

Rice . 

6.  3 

8.3 

Mandioca  flour . 

.5 

.7 

Cane  sugar . 

4.  8 

3.5 

Oranges . 

.  2 

4.9 

Beans . 

3.  T 

2.6 

Others . 

1.4 

4.3 

Total . 

100.0 

100.0 

Brazil,  1939-40,  MiBistry  of  Foreigo  Altairs,  Rio  de 
Janeiro;  .Annual  Statistical  Report  of  Sao  Paulo,  1925. 
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Table  1. — Production  of  principal  agricultural  crops  in  Sao  Paulo,  for  specified  years 

[Quantities  in  thousands  of  short  tons) 


Commodity 

Keition  | 

1925  1 

1930 

1937  1 

1938  1 

1939 

Ck)ffee . 

Sao  Paulo . 

573 

912 

1,038  j 

976 

926 

i 

Other  Brazil . j 

364 

522 

449  1 

486 

534 

Total . ' 

937 

1,  434 

1,487  1 

1,462 

1,  460 

34 

9 

223 

274 

301 

Other  Brazil . 

111 

136 

223 

207 

172 

Total . 

145 

145 

446  1 

481 

473 

1, 132 

1,424 

1,  323 

1,  653 

1,650 

Other  Brazil . 

3,  396 

3,  445 

5,  068 

5,  050 

4,  890 

Total . 

4,  528 

4,  869 

6,  391 

6,  703 

6,  540 

304 

476 

529 

569 

600 

Other  Brazil . 

499 

578 

844 

894 

1,056 

Total . 

803 

1,054 

1,  373 

1,463 

1,656 

33 

54 

93 

79 

83 

Other  Brazil . 

845 

881 

934 

971 

1,108 

Toted . 

878 

935 

1,027 

1,050 

1,191 

139 

66 

181 

164 

185 

Other  Brazil . 

778 

1,059 

855 

889 

1,053 

Total . 

917 

1,  125 

1,036 

1,053 

1,238 

64 

99 

647 

625 

604 

Other  Brazil . 

95 

377 

780 

739 

772 

Total . 

!  159 

476 

1,427 

1  1,  364 

1  1, 376 

198 

289 

198 

205 

206 

Other  Brazil . 

437 

438 

733 

715 

658 

Total . 

635 

1  727 

i  931 

!  920 

1  864 

Principal  crops 

The  principal  crops  grown  in  the  Sao 
Paulo-Northern  Parana  region  are,  in  the 
order  of  their  importance,  coffee,  cotton, 
corn,  rice,  citrus  fruits,  sugar  cane,  beans, 
and  mandioca.  The  coffee  crop  is  most 
important  from  the  standpoint  of  produc¬ 
tion  value,  but  the  production  of  coffee  is 
being  abandoned  in  many  areas  in  favor 
of  other  crops.  The  most  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  crop  is  cotton,  but  increased  production 
of  many  other  crops  has  also  been  evi¬ 
denced. 


Coffee. — As  recently  as  the  period  of 
1928-1932,  coffee  accounted  for  71  percent 
of  the  total  value  of  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion  in  Sao  Paulo.  Although  this  propor¬ 
tion  was  reduced  to  37  percent  by  1939, 
due  to  increased  production  of  other  crops 
and  abandonment  or  destruction  of  many 
coffee  trees,  coffee  remains  the  principal 
agricultural  crop. 

The  abandonment  of  many  old  coffee 
lands  has  been  partly  offset  by  the  opening 
up  of  new  lands  in  western  Sao  Paulo. 
The  intensification  of  production  on  these 
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new  lands  will  insure  the  future  position  of 
coffee  as  a  leading  agricultural  crop. 

The  principal  municipalities  producing 
coffee  are  Ribeirao  Preto,  Marilia,  Cam- 
pinas-Santa  Barbara,  and  Northern  Pa¬ 
rana.  The  Ribeirao  Preto  area  is  one  of 
the  older  coffee  regions,  traditionally  con¬ 
sidered  as  producing  some  of  the  finest 
qualities  of  coffee.  The  old  trees  are  not 
generally  being  replaced,  however,  and  in 
many  cases  they  have  been  destroyed  and 
the  land  put  to  other  uses.  The  number 
of  coffee  trees  has  declined  from  36  million 
to  10  million  within  the  last  few  years,  and 
it  is  likely  that  the  drought  of  last  year  will 
cause  a  further  reduction.  The  soil  of  the 
area  is  considered  among  the  richest  in  the 
state,  and  the  shift  from  coffee  to  other 
crops  has  therefore  been  successful. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  old  coffee 
lands  is  the  common  practice  of  planting 
cotton,  corn,  beans,  or  rice  between  the 
rows  of  coffee  trees.  This  practice  is  par¬ 
ticularly  prevalent  in  the  case  of  coffee 
plantations  that  are  past  their  prime, 
where  the  trees  will  probably  be  removed 
at  an  early  date,  and  of  the  new  coffee 
plantations  in  the  Marilia  and  Londrina 
areas  for  the  first  three  or  four  years  after 
planting  the  trees.  Planters  recognize, 
however,  that  the  practice  adversely  affects 
the  trees  and  yields,  and  it  is  not  generally 
followed  in  the  case  of  plantations  of  an 
economic  bearing  age. 

The  new  coffee  lands  in  Marilia  and 
Northern  Parana  have  been  in  use  about 
15  years.  The  soil  is  rich  and  yields  are 
good,  being  much  higher  than  in  the  older 
areas.  This  section  is  expected  to  become 
an  increasingly  important  factor  in  Brazil¬ 
ian  coffee  production  when  recent  plant¬ 
ings  reach  a  commercial  bearing  stage. 

The  coming  crop  of  coffee  will  be  only 
about  35  percent  of  average  production  in 
recent  years.  It  is  expeeted  that  only  5  to  6 
million  bags  will  be  produced,  in  contrast 


to  some  15  million  for  previous  crops  in 
recent  years.  The  short  crop  is  the  direct 
result  of  the  severe  drought  of  May  to 
September  1940,  which  will  probably  also 
affect  the  1942  crop. 

Coffee  priees  have  improved  consider¬ 
ably  due  to  the  short  crop  and  also  in 
anticipation  of  the  effects  of  the  coffee 
quota  system  in  the  United  States.  Farm¬ 
ers  holding  good-quality  coffee  from  last 
year’s  crop  expect  to  realize  a  substantial 
profit  from  the  sale  of  these  stocks.  The 
short  coffee  crop  should  contribute  to  the 
attainment  of  an  equilibrium  in  supply  and 
demand,  which  has  been  a  government  ob¬ 
jective  since  1930.  In  addition,  the  usual 
adverse  economic  conditions  in  this  section 
following  a  short  coffee  crop  are  expected 
to  be  offset  somewhat  by  the  increased 
production  of  other  crops. 

Since  1937  Brazil  has  been  following  a 
so-called  “competition  policy”  to  increase 
her  coffee  exports.  Under  this  policy  the 
export  tax  was  reduced  by  75  percent,  and 
the  result  was  a  considerable  increase  in 
exports  in  1938  and  1939.  The  outbreak 
of  the  European  war,  however,  created 
difficulties.  The  European  market,  which 
had  been  taking  30  percent  of  Brazil’s 
coffee  exports,  was  lost  or  extremely 
restricted.  Blockades  and  rationing  sys¬ 
tems  were  affecting  belligerents  and  neu¬ 
trals  alike.  The  United  States  is  the  only 
remaining  market  where  coffee  enters 
duty-free.  United  States  imports  have 
increased  considerably  in  the  past  three 
years,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  replacing 
the  European  market.  However,  the 
prospect  of  the  piling  up  of  a  large  surplus 
production  has  been  eliminated  for  the 
immediate  future  by  the  effects  of  the 
severe  drought  in  1940,  which  will  greatly 
reduce  the  1941  crop  and  probably  also 
the  crop  of  1942. 

Cotton. — Until  1930  cotton  production 
in  Brazil  was  relatively  unimportant.  Up 
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C’ourt^*y  of  Noemy  8ilveira 


YOUNG  COFFEE  TREES  IN  BLOOM 

In  the  new  coffee  lands  in  Sao  Paulo  and  Northern  Paran&,  planted  about  1 5  years 
ago,  the  yields  are  higher  than  in  the  older  areas. 


to  that  little,  cotton  liad  liecn  grown  only- 
in  districts  where  cofi'ee  did  not  flourish. 
From  1930,  however,  new  fields  were 
opened  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  crisis  in  the  coffee  trade  and 
the  general  world  depression.  Even  agri¬ 
cultural  states  that  were  well  organized 
commercially,  such  as  .Sao  Paulo,  looked 
to  the  ojiening  of  extensive  cotton  cultiva¬ 
tion  as  the  only  means  to  soften  the  blow 
caused  by  the  collapse  of  coffee  prices. 
Accordingly  there  liegan  the  jieriod  of  cot¬ 
ton  economy  characteristic  of  Brazil,  and 
esiiecially  Sao  Paulo,  today. 

The  increase  in  the  production  of  lint 
cotton  in  Sao  Paulo  during  the  past 
decade  has  l)een  phenomenal.  Production 
in  1930  amounted  to  only  18,4(X)  bales,  or 
4  percent  of  Brazilian  production.  This 
tremendous  increase  has  raised  Brazil  to 
fourth  position  among  the  cotton-pro¬ 
ducing  nations  of  the  world.  Exports  from 
Sao  Paulo  increased  from  261  balesin  1930, 
or  less  than  1  percent  of  Brazilian  cotton 


e.xports,  to  1,198,300  in  1939,  or  80  percent. 

Causes  other  than  the  coffee  crisis  that 
aided  the  increase  in  cotton  production  in 
Sao  Paulo  were:  (1)  expert  agricultural  . 
and  commercial  supervision;  (2)  improved 
transportation;  (3)  a  favorable  distribution 
of  population;  (4)  abundance  and  avail¬ 
ability  of  interior  markets;  (5)  an  exchange  . 
rate  favorable  to  production;  (6)  a  favor¬ 
able  period  for  harvest  and  export;  (7)  new  ! 
immigration;  and  (8)  improved  ginning 
machinery.  Technical  supervision  has  as¬ 
sured  farmers  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
selected  seeds,  providing  greater  yields:* ' 
it  has  provided  an  excellent  organization 
for  classification  of  the  crop,  thus  insuring 
Ijclter  distribution  in  domestic  and  foreign 
markets;  and  it  has  provided  a  chain  of 
banks  and  commercial  houses  to  insure 

*  The  Government  of  Sao  Paulo  diitributes  plantiits 
seed  Jrom  farms  on  which  it  is  grown  uruier  State  super- 
vision.  Ihtrity  of  selected  varieties  is  maintained  by  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  law  requiring  all  farmers  to  purchast 
seed  from  the  State.  Government  experiment  stations  an 
constantly  striving  to  improve  both  varieties  of  plants  one 
methods  of  cultivation. 
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credit  facilities.  Improved  highways  and 
increased  railway  facilities  have  aided  in 
marketing  the  crop,  and  the  even  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  State’s  population  has  enabled 
planting  and  picking  without  difficulties. 

Because  of  abundant  and  available  in¬ 
terior  markets,  the  small  cotton  grower  can 
always  dispose  of  his  crop  and  receive  im¬ 
mediate  compensation;  sale  of  the  Sao 
Paulo  crop  is  also  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  harvesting  tx:curs  between  May  and 
.August,  a  period  that  meets  little  compe¬ 
tition  from  the  United  States  crop.  New 
waves  of  immigrants,  especially  the  Japan¬ 
ese,  have  aided  the  advance  of  cotton  by 
their  interest  in  its  cultivation.  On  the 
other  hand,  new  markets  in  Japan  and 
China  have  been  opened  to  Sao  Paulo 
cotton.  Finally,  vast  improvements  in 
ginning  machinery  have  resulted  in  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  quality  of  Brazilian 
cotton. 

The  principal  cotton-producing  munici¬ 
palities  in  the  Sao  Paulo  area  are  Campi- 
nas-Santa  Barbara,  Ribeirao  Preto,  Mari- 
lia,  Jaboticabal,  and  Northern  Parana. 

Cotton  is  grown  in  the  Campinas-Santa 
Barbara  section  on  land  that  has  been  in 
use  for  many  years  and  therefore  requires 
fertilizers  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  yield. 
Only  about  10  percent  of  the  cotton  grown 
in  Sao  Paulo  is  grown  with  fertilizers,  and 
the  bulk  of  this  is  grown  in  the  Campinas- 
Santa  Barbara  section.  \’crv’  little  crop 
rotation  is  practiced,  one  fanner  having 
planted  cotton  on  the  same  land  for  eight 
years,  using  about  500  pounds  of  bone- 
meal  to  the  acre  (at  a  cost  of  $1.25  per  100 
pounds).  Low  labor  costs  have  enabled 
the  farmers  to  continue  growing  cotton 
on  these  old  areas  at  little  expense.^  Pro¬ 
duction  in  the  Campinas-Santa  Barbara 
area  increased  from  17,443  bales  in  1932- 
33  to  69,419  bales  in  1938-39. 

*  The  usual  ii  age  rale  is  20  to  JO  cents  a  day,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  living  quarters  and  a  plot  oj  land  on  which  to 
raise  food. 


In  the  Ribeirao  Preto  area,  cotton  is 
being  planted  on  old  coffee  lands,  and 
yields  are  being  realized  of  300  to  350 
pounds  of  lint  cotton  per  acre,  without 
fertilizer.  Production  of  cotton  in  this 
area  increased  from  4,687  bales  in  1932-33 
to  20,774  bales  in  1938-39.  This  shift 
from  coffee  to  cotton  has  caused  the  large 
estates  to  be  broken  up  and  sold  in  smaller 
parcels  of  about  120  acres.  Most  of  the 
purchasers  are  former  tenants,  who  grew 
cotton  on  a  cash-rent  or  share-crop  basis. 

One  of  the  fastest-grow'ing  cotton  areas 
lies  in  the  vicinity  of  Jaboticabal,  west  of 
Riljeirao  Preto.  Here  production  has  in¬ 
creased  from  1,109  bales  in  1932-33  to 
32,218  bales  in  1938-39.  Much  of  the 
cotton  in  this  area  is  produced  on  former 
pasture  land,  but  cotton  production  is  also 
of  importance  *  on  land  formerly  devoted 
to  other  crops  and  on  woodland  that  has 
been  cleared  since  the  beginning  of  the 
cotton  boom. 

Temporary  cotton  land  is  found  around 
Olimpia  and  Nova  Granada,  west  of  Bar¬ 
retos,  where  owners  of  pasture  land  rent  to 
cotton  farmers  for  three  or  four  years  with 
a  view  to  obtaining  cash  income  and  to 
having  the  pastures  cleaned.  Similar  ar¬ 
rangements  apply  to  woodland,  which  after 
being  cleared  and  planted  to  cotton  for 
some  years  will  be  converted  to  pasture 
land.  Rental  of  these  lands  ranges  from 
$1 .70  to  more  than  $2.00  an  acre.  Output 
in  this  area  has  greatly  increased  in  recent 
years,  Olimpia  having  increased  produc¬ 
tion  from  97  bales  in  1934-35  to  17,710  in 
1938-39,  and  Nova  Granada  from  800 
bales  in  1932-33  to  25,263  in  1938-39. 

The  area  about  Marilia  is  one  of  the 
newer  cotton-growing  districts,  and  has 
develojjed  remarkably  since  the  beginning 
of  the  cotton  boom  in  1932.  Cotton  pro- 

*  The  importance  of  cotton  as  a  cask  crop  is  further 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  sometimes  seen  planted  in 
former  garden  and  pasture  plots  and  even  along  the 
roadways  between  the  fields  and  road. 
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duction  in  this  area,  which  includes  Ma- 
rOia,  Vera  Cruz,  Pompieia,  and  Tupan, 
increaised  from  2,006  bales  in  1933-34  to 
129,444  in  1938-39. 

In  this  area  cotton  is  grown  almost  en¬ 
tirely  on  former  brush  and  timber  land, 
which  has  been  cleared  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  planting  this  crop.  Yields  have 
been  satisfactory  during  the  few  years  the 
land  has  been  cropped.  To  the  northwest 
of  Marilia,  the  clearing  of  new  land  is  con¬ 
tinuing  on  an  important  scale  and  is  pre¬ 
ceding  the  extension  of  railway  lines. 
Two  cotton  gins  are  already  under  con¬ 
struction  at  points  beyond  the  last  railway 
stop. 

Japanese  colonists  constitute  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  cotton  production  in  the  new 
areas  in  northwestern  Parana  and  partic¬ 
ularly  in  the  Marilia  area.  Official  statis¬ 
tics  relating  to  cotton  seed  distribution  by 
naiionalities  show  that  67  percent  of  the 


seed  sold  for  planting  in  Marilia  for  the 
1939-40  crop  was  purchased  by  Japanese. 
The  municipality  of  Tupan  is  the  center  of 
Japanese  interests  in  the  Marilia  area. 

Another  new  cotton-producing  area  is 
located  in  Northern  Parani.  Most  of  the 
cotton  production  in  this  area  is  in  the 
district  east  and  southeast  of  the  town  of 
Londrina,  near  Jatai.  The  crop  is  grown 
chiefly  by  Japanese,  Brazilian,  and  South 
European  settlers.  The  future  possibility 
of  cotton  production  in  this  area  is  uncer¬ 
tain.  Thus  far,  output  has  been  relatively 
low,  the  total  production  in  1 939-40  being 
estimated  at  only  24,840  bales.  New  lands 
to  the  west,  still  in  forest,  may  be  developed 
into  cotton-growing  areas,  but  as  yet  little 
is  known  of  the  climatic  and  other  condi¬ 
tions  that  would  affect  cotton-growing. 

Three  principal  factors  have  thus  far 
operated  against  greater  attention  to  cot¬ 
ton  in  Northern  Parana:  (1)  the  large  per- 
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“TEXAS  BK;  BOLL”  C;OTION  IN  SAO  PAULO 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  large  expansion  of  cotton  growing  in  .Sao  Paulo  has  |}een  the  careful  selection 

of  seed  under  state  sup<TvisM)n. 
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centage  of  Central  and  North  European 
immigrants  among  the  farm  population, 
who  prefer  to  grow  crops  other  than  cotton; 
(2)  remunerative  prices  received  for  food 
crops:  and  (3)  the  common  belief  that 
newly  cleared  forest  land  is  too  strong  for 
cotton  (that  is,  as  a  result  of  excessive 
quantities  of  nitrogen  in  the  new  soil  the 
plant  produces  excessive  vegetation).  All 
these  factors  are,  of  course,  subject  to 
change  over  a  long  period,  and  it  h<is  not 
infrequently  been  stated  that  Northern 
Paran4  is  likely  to  occupy  an  increasingly 
important  place  in  Brazilian  cotton  pro¬ 
duction. 

A  record-breaking  cotton  crop  is  expected 
in  Sao  Paulo  this  season,  estimated  at 
from  1,656,000  to  1,840,000  bales,  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase  over  last  year’s  crop  of 
1,403,000  bales.  The  anticipated  increase 
is  partly  a  result  of  increased  plantings  and 
partly  of  unusually  favorable  weather 
conditions  during  the  planting  and  growing 
season.  The  prospect  of  a  short  coffee 
crop  and  the  profit  realized  from  last 
year’s  cotton  crop  led  to  the  increased 
cotton  planting  this  year.  Prices  re¬ 
ceived  by  farmers  in  1940  for  seed  cotton 
at  gins  in  Sao  Paulo  averaged  2.23  cents 
per  pound,  whereas  offers  this  year  by 
ginners  have  not  exceeded  1.58  cents  per 
pound. 

The  outlook  for  the  disposal  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  record-breaking  crop  is  uncertain  and 
is  causing  some  concern.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  the  low'er  price  of  Sao  Paulo 
cotton  as  compared  to  United  States  cot¬ 
ton  is  likely  to  find  favor  in  the  cotton  im¬ 
port  markets  yet  existing.  A  greater  vol¬ 
ume  of  sales  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Far  East  is  anticipated,  w'hich  will  aid 
considerably  in  the  disposal  of  the  crop. 

In  view  of  the  large  crop  and  the  un¬ 
settled  condition  of  the  export  market,  Sao 
Paulo  cotton  interests  have  asked  govern¬ 
mental  financial  aid  in  the  form  of  cotton 


loans  at  specified  levels  to  Sao  Paulo  mer¬ 
chants  and  producers.® 

Corn. — Corn  is  grown  primarily  for  the 
feeding  of  draft  stexk  and  hogs,  but  in 
recent  years  it  has  also  been  grown  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  for  the  export  market. 
Many  varieties  are  grown,  but  they  are 
usually  classified  as  “hard”  and  “soft” 
types.  The  hard  type  is  preferred  for  ex¬ 
port  purposes  because  its  greatei  resistance 
to  heat  and  humidity  enables  it  to  stand 
shipment  better.  The  soft  types  are  in 
demand  as  forage  for  cattle  because  of 
their  higher  nutritive  v<ilue. 

Sao  Paulo  produces  about  25  percent  of 
the  Brazilian  corn  crop,  production  in  the 
Izist  decade  averaging  about  1.3  million 
tons  annually.  Production  in  1940  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  1.5  million  tons. 

Corn  is  grown  principally  in  the  Ribeirao 
Preto  area,  where  it  ranks  third,  after  cot¬ 
ton  and  coffee,  as  a  cash  crop,^  and  to  some 
extent  also  in  the  Campinas-Santa  Barbara 
and  Northern  Parana  districts.  The  ex¬ 
tensive  scientific  attention  and  high  degree 
of  government  intervention  characteristic 
of  cotton  production  in  Sao  Paulo  have  not 
yet  been  extended  to  corn,  and  yields  are 
therefore  not  so  high  as  might  be  expjected. 
As  a  general  rule  the  plant  is  of  tall,  vig¬ 
orous  growth,  but  the  grain  yield  is  not 
in  keeping  with  its  size  and  rankness. 

On  a  good  farm  in  this  area  corn  yields 
are  the  equivalent  of  about  28  bushels  per 
acre  if  grown  without  fertilizer,  and  46 
bushels  per  acre  with  fertilizer.  .Vn  im¬ 
provement  in  yields  will  depend  on  the 
development  of  new  varieties,  especially 
adapted  to  soil  and  climatic  conditions, 
that  would  have  a  lesser  tendency  to  go  to 

•  In  this  connection,  the  Bank  of  Brazil  has  announced 
that  it  will  advance  against  warehouse  receipts  5.44  cents 
per  pound  on  lint  cotton.  Prices  on  the  Sao  Paulo  Mer¬ 
chandise  Exchange  are  currently  6.35  cents  per  pound. 

I  The  crop  is  generally  regarded  as  one  bringing  a  Jair 
return.  Prices  have  declined  somewhat  with  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  new  harvest  season  and  are  now  quoted 
at  SI. 03  per  bag  of  60  kilos  {about  $0.43  per  bushel). 
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CourtMy  of  Sio  Paulo  Imniirration  Bureau 

RICE 


Of  the  Brazilian  production  of  rice,  the  greatest  in  this  hemisphere,  Sao  Paulo  produces  about  40  percent, 

or  24.5  million  bushels  a  year. 


Stalk  than  the  variety  now  planted.  Work 
is  being  carried  on  by  the  Instituto  Agro- 
noinico  at  Campinas  and  at  various  sub¬ 
stations,  with  a  view  to  the  development  of 
good  hybrids  and  imjtroved  open-polli- 
naied  varieties. 

In  view  of  the  e.xport  possibilities  that 
appeared  in  recent  years  in  Sao  Paulo  the 
Government  acted  to  eliminate  transpor¬ 
tation  difficulties.  The  problems  included 
lack  of  railway  facilities,  high  freight  rates, 
and  port  loading  difficulties.  These  had 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  harvest  of 
corn  coincided  with  the  cotton  and  coflee 
harvests,  concentrating  a  demand  for 
freight  cars  from  April  to  December  and 
creating  a  shortage  of  facilities  for  move¬ 
ment  of  the  corn  crop.  The  port  of  Santos 
was  likewise  congested  at  this  time  and 
found  it  difficult  to  facilitate  the  rapid  ship¬ 
ment  of  corn  to  foreign  markets.  Govern¬ 
ment  action  included  reduction  of  rail  and 
ocean  freight  rates,  improvements  in  stor¬ 
age  and  loading  facilities  for  corn,  and 
reduction  or  suspension  of  processing 
service  fees. 


The  present  war  has  brought  sc\cral 
changes  in  the  export  trade  in  corn.  The 
principal  markets  in  1939  were  Belgium, 
the  United  Kingdom,  Japan,  the  Nether-  ^ 
lands,  and  Germany.  Only  Japan  is  now 
an  assured  market,  w'ith  shipments  to  the 
United  Kingdom  still  possible  but  greatly  I 
reduced.  The  other  European  markets 
have  been  closed  by  the  British  blockade.  ' 

Rice. — In  Brazil,  rice,  together  with  ' 
beans,  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  human 
diet.*  The  soil  and  climate  of  the  country 
are  admirably  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
this  crop,  and  its  production  has  therefore  ; 
continually  increased.  In  the  past  decade 
Brazil  has  more  than  doubled  her  rice  pro-  | 
duction,  and  has  liccomc  the  leading  pro-  j 
ducer  of  this  comnuxlity  in  the  Western  j 
Hemisphere.  Besides  meeting  increasing  ! 
consumption  requirements,  Brazil  also  in-  ' 
creased  her  volume  of  exports  considerably.  ! 

*  Rice  is  used  in  many  ways.  Besides  being  used  as  a  i 
basic  Jood,  it  is  also  manujaclured  into  flour.  Tht 
Government  now  requires  a  certain  percentage  oj  rict 
flour  to  be  mixed  with  wheat  flour  in  making  bread.  Rtci 
straw  is  used  as  Jorage  for  horses  and  rice  bran  as  foragt 
for  cattle  and  poultry;  also,  various  chemical  products 
and  beverages,  such  as  rice  brandy,  are  obtained  from  rice. 
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Sao  Paulo  produces  about  40  percent  of 
the  Brazilian  crop,  production  in  the  past 
decade  averaging  over  500,000  tons  (24.5 
million  bushels)  annually. 

Two  distinct  varieties  of  rice  are  grown: 
the  lowland,  or  paddy,  variety,  cultivated 
in  permanently  wet  soil  or  irrigated  lands; 
and  the  upland  variety,  grown  on  the 
plateaus,  where  it  receives  only  the  humid¬ 
ity  of  the  atmosphere  and  subsoil  and  rain 
water.  The  planting  season  is  in  the  spring, 
between  September  and  November.  Rice 
grows  quickly,  and  the  usual  harvest  season 
is  about  two  months  after  planting. 

Exports  of  rice  are  increasing  steadily 
but  even  in  South  America  have  not  been 
able  to  replace  the  oriental  product.  The 
principal  reason  for  this  is  the  relatively 
high  production  cost,  due  to  high  rents, 
scarcity  of  capital,  and  limited  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities. 

Prices  received  by  growers  this  season  are 


very  favorable.  Rice  is  currently  quoted 
at  S3.00  per  bag  of  60  kilos  (about  $1.07 
per  bushel).  Increasing  industrialization 
and  high  levels  of  industrial  and  construc¬ 
tion  activity  in  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo  have 
contributed  to  the  rise  in  prices  now  being 
received  for  food  crops. 

Citrus  Fruit. — Oranges  are  the  princi¬ 
pal  citrus  fruit  of  Sao  Paulo,  and  are 
chiefly  grown  in  the  Campinas-Santa 
Barbara  area.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
there  are  some  9  million  citrus  trees  in 
Sao  Paulo,  of  which  87  percent  are  orange 
trees,  11  percent  grapefruit,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  2  percent  tangerine.  The  position 
of  this  area  with  respect  to  producing 
areas  elsewhere  is  advantageous  because 
of  the  low  cost  of  land  and  labor,  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  and  a  climate  especially 
favorable  to  citrus  cultivation.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  citrus  industry  is  being  aided 
by  improved  methods  of  picking,  packing. 


.\.\  ORA.NGR-PACKI.NC;  PLANT 

Nine  million  trees  prcKlucinK  citrus  fruit,  chiefly  oranges,  arc  beinjt  Rrown  under  favorable  climatic  and 
cct)nomic  conditions  in  .Sao  Paulo.  England  has  been  the  chief  market  for  the  fruit. 
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and  transportation.  Future  plans  include 
the  construction  of  a  large  refrigeration 
plant  at  Santos  to  permit  precooling  of 
the  fruit,  thus  insuring  a  better  quzility 
for  shipment  to  foreign  markets. 

The  development  of  the  citrus  industry 
in  Sao  Paulo  has  received  its  impetus 
from  the  export  trade.  Although  prices 
received  have  been  very  low,  the  low  cost 
of  production  has  made  it  possible  for 
growers  to  expand  their  acreage.  Exports 
increased  from  16,900  boxes  in  1926  to 
2,790,653  in  1939.® 

Production  of  oranges  in  the  pzist  decade 
has  averaged  about  14  million  boxes  an¬ 
nually.  The  1941  crop,  however,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  considerably  smaller  be¬ 
cause  of  the  severe  drought  in  1940, 
which  extended  into  the  first  flowering 
season  in  September.  Estimates  place 
the  crop  at  from  8  to  11  million  boxes. 
Growers,  however,  have  not  been  greatly 
disappointed  because  the  United  Kingdom, 
previously  the  chief  market  for  Sao  Paulo 
oranges  (taking  about  2  million  boxes 
annually),  is  expected  to  purchtise  relative¬ 
ly  small  quantities  this  year. 

Sugarcane. — Although  sugarcane  has 
long  been  one  of  the  leading  crops  in 
Brazil,  its  cultivation  in  Sao  Paulo  hais 
become  an  important  industry  only  within 
the  paist  15  years.  Production  in  Sao 
Paulo  increased  from  only  10,199  short 
tons  in  1926  to  184,529  short  tons  in  1939. 

Soil  and  climatic  conditions  in  Sao 
Paulo,  though  not  as  favorable  as  in  the 
northern  sugar-producing  states,  are  never¬ 
theless  satisfactory,  and  high  yields  have 
been  obtained.  The  principal  sugarcane 
area  in  Sao  Paulo  is  the  Campinas-Santa 
Barbara  area. 

Production  of  sugar  in  recent  years  has 
been  considerably  in  excess  of  consumption 
needs.  In  addition,  exports  to  foreign 
markets  have  been  declining  steadily. 

•  Boxes  oj  32  kilos  {about  70  pounds). 


Surpluses  have  not  piled  up,  however,  as 
excess  sugar  produced  has  been  diverted 
to  the  production  of  alcohol.  About  12 
million  gallons  of  alcohol  were  produced 
in  Sao  Paulo  in  1939.  A  deficiency  in 
fuel  supplies  has  thus  been  overcome,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  sugar  economy  has 
been  strengthened. 

Beans. — Beans,  even  more  than  rice,  con¬ 
stitute  the  principal  diet  of  Brazilians, 
particularly  in  the  rural  districts.  So 
large  is  the  local  demand  that  although 
Brazil  is  the  third  largest  producer  in  the 
world  virtually  the  entire  production  is 
necessary'  to  meet  consumption,  and  only 
small  quantities  are  exported. 

Sao  Paulo  accounts  for  about  20  percent 
of  the  total  Brazilian  production  of  beans. 
In  1 939,  412  million  pounds  were  produced 
in  this  state.  Both  dwarf  and  string  beans 
are  grown  in  Sao  Paulo.  There  arc  two 
planting  seasons,  February  for  the  winter 
bean  and  September  to  November  for  the 
rainy-season  bean.  Harvesting  takes  place 
from  two  to  four  months  after  planting. 
Yields  range  from  one  to  two  thousand 
pounds  per  acre,  one  of  the  highest  yields 
per  unit  area  in  the  world. 

Prices  received  by  growers  have  been 
very  favorable  in  recent  months.  Current 
quotations  for  beans  are  $3.00  per  bag  of 
60  kilos  (132  pounds),  or  about  2.27  cents 
per  pound. 

M.\ndioca. — Mandioca  is  cultivated 
both  as  a  food  product  and  for  industrial 
uses.  As  a  food  it  is  cooked,  baked,  or  used 
in  the  form  of  flour  to  make  breads  and 
pastries.  To  prepare  it  for  industrial  pur¬ 
poses  it  is  peeled  and  dried,  and  the  starch 
is  then  extracted.  The  greater  part  of  the 
starch  is  used  in  the  laundry  or  bleaching 
industries.  It  is  also  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  dextrine,  glucose,  ethyl  alcohol,  and 
other  chemical  products. 

In  Sao  Paulo  mandioca  is  planted  during 
the  rainy  season  from  August  to  December. 
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A  MANDIOCA  FIELD 


The  tuberous  roots  of  this  plant,  also  called  manioc  and  cassava,  are  used  in  various  forms  for  food  and 
also  for  starch  and  other  industrial  products. 


It  is  harvested  after  the  eighth  month,  if 
grovMi  for  food  purposes.  However,  man- 
dioca  grown  for  industrial  use  is  allowed 
to  grow  20  months,  because  this  prolonga¬ 
tion  doubles  the  yield  of  starch.  The  plant 
is  grown  principally  on  the  sandy  clay  and 
alluvial  soils  of  the  plateau  region  in  cen¬ 
tral  and  western  Sao  Paulo.  Yields  range 
from  45  to  110  tons  per  acre.  In  recent 
years  production  has  averaged  about 
340,000  tons  annually. 

The  mandioca  flour  industry  is  well  or¬ 
ganized.  Production  in  Sao  Paulo  con¬ 
stitutes  about  10  percent  of  the  total  and 
amounts  to  about  85,000  tons  annually.*® 
The  flour  is  manufactured  either  in  small 
ovens  on  the  growers’  property  or  in  large 
mills,  though  the  mill  flour  is  much  better 
in  quality  and  is  therefore  more  widely  in 
demand.  Although  the  need  for  more 
milling  units  is  evident,  lack  of  capital  and 

The  flour  yield  is  about  25  percent  of  the  weight  of 
the  root. 


the  high  cost  of  mechanical  equipment 
have  prevented  establishment  of  new  mills; 
however,  a  plan  to  form  growers’  coopera¬ 
tives  in  order  to  purchase  milling  equip¬ 
ment  is  now  being  advanced.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  aided  the  mandioca  flour  in¬ 
dustry  by  issuing  a  decree  requiring  the 
use  of  8  percent  mandioca  flour  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  mixed  bread  and  baked  goods. 

Livestock 

Cattle  and  hog  raising  constitute  the 
principal  livestock  industry  in  the  Sao 
Paulo-Northern  Paran4  region.  Cattle 
are  raised  for  dairy  purposes  and  are  also 
fattened  for  slaughter.  Hogs  have  been 
raised  principally  for  lard,  but  interest  in 
various  meat  types  has  been  evidenced 
in  recent  years. 

Cattle. — Although  some  cattle  are 
raised  in  the  Campinas-Santa  Barbara 
area  and  in  Rilieirao  Preto,  the  principal 
cattle  district  of  Sao  Paulo  is  found  around 
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Barretos"  whicli  is  the  center  for  the 
fattening  of  cattle  brought  from  the  states 
of  Minas  Geraes,  Goyaz,  and  Matto 
Grosso.  About  500,000  head  of  cattle 
are  fattened  each  year  on  the  natural 
pastures  in  this  area.  Of  this  total, 
almost  half  are  slaughtered  at  a  large- 
packing  plant  and  at  xarqueadas  (jerked 
beef  plants)  in  the  vicinity  of  Barretos, 
and  most  of  the  remainder  is  shipped 
to  packing  plants  in  or  near  the  city  of 
Sao  Paulo. 

When  brought  from  the  interior  to  the 
pasture  lands  about  Barretos  at  approxi¬ 
mately  3  to  3)2  veal's,  the  range  cattle 
are  in  poor  condition,  averaging  only 
about  660  pounds.  The  cattle  are  kept 
on  the  pastures  from  8  to  10  months  and 
are  then  ready  for  slaughter,  at  which  time 
they  average  about  1 ,000  pounds  per  head. 
When  sold  for  slaughter  they  are  paid 
for  on  the  basis  of  their  dressed  weight, 
which  usually  averages  55  percent  of 
their  live  weight. 

Thin  range  steers  from  Matto  Grosso 
are  now  quoted  at  approximately  S12.50 
per  head.  After  8  or  10  months  on  the 
fattening  pastures,  the  same  animal  (at 
current  prices  of  3.93  cents  per  pound, 
dressed  weight),  will  bring  about  $21.50. 
It  has  been  stated  authoritatively  that 
the  price  of  thin  cattle  has  more  than 
trebled  in  the  last  six  years — that  range 
steers  selling  today  for  $12.50  brought 
only  $3.50  per  head  in  1935.  Fattened 
steers  in  1935  brought  $12.00  to  $12.50 
per  head,  in  contrast  to  present  prices  of 
$21.50  per  head  at  Barretos  and  of 
$22.50  at  Sao  Paulo. 

The  cattle-fattening  industry  in  the  Bar¬ 
retos  district  is  based  entirely  on  grass.  The 

'*  Barretos  had  formerly  been  a  great  cattle-raising 
center,  but  the  rise  in  land  prices  in  this  area  led  to  a 
new  trend  in  the  industry.  The  states  to  the  north 
and  west  of  Sao  Paulo  began  raising  the  cattle,  while 
the  Barretos  area  became  engaged  principally  in  the 
final  fattening. 


principal  range  gras.ses  are  jaragua  {Hyar- 
rhenia  rtifa)  and  molasses  or  “fat  grass'’ 
{Melinis  mimtliflora) .  Although  considerable 
tracts  of  grazing  land  have  been  sold  or 
rented  for  use  in  producing  cotton  and 
other  crops,  there  is  an  abundance  of  un¬ 
used  land  available  for  a  great  increase  in 
pasture  land. 

The  Zebu  (Brahma)  breeds  and  cross¬ 
breeds  of  the  Zebu  and  the  native  stock 
have  spread  rapidly  in  Sao  Paulo  and  the 
states  to  the  north  and  west.  These  breeds 
and  crosses  have  developed  a  natural  re¬ 
sistance  to  many  of  the  insect  pests  and 
diseases  common  to  the  area,  and  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  better  adapted  to  the  tropical 
and  subtropical  climate  than  are  Euro¬ 
pean  breeds. 

Meat. — The  meat  industry  in  Sao 
Paulo  is  centered  around  the  cities  of 
Barretos,  the  cattle-fattening  area,  and 
Sao  Paulo,  the  principal  market  for  meat 
products.  The  principal  meat  product  has 
always  been  jerked  beef,  though  in  recent 
years  its  production  has  been  replaced  to 
some  extent  by  refrigerated  meat  prod¬ 
ucts,  such  as  frozen  and  chilled  beef,  and 
by  canned  meats.  In  the  past  decade  the 
production  of  meat  in  Sao  Paulo  has  in¬ 
creased  considerably,  Ixith  in  volume  and 
in  percentage  of  total  Brazilian  production. 
In  1930  Sao  Paulo  produced  only  86,600 
tons  of  meat,  about  10  percent  of  Brazil¬ 
ian  production.  By  1937  this  state  had 
increased  its  production  to  393,000  tons, 
more  than  30  percent  of  Brazil’s  total  meat 
production  in  that  year. 

Dairy  PRODUf;TS. — The  dairy  farms  in 
.Sao  Paulo  are  located  on  the  lowlands 
along  the  rivers,  becau.se  of  the  rapidin 
with  which  forage  grows  on  these  lands 
and  the  greater  safety  they  offer  against  tht 
occasional  droughts  which  strike  this  area. 
The  raising  of  milk  cows  has  progressed 
steadily,  especially  in  the  Campinas-SantJ 
Barbara  and  Ribcirao  Preto  sections,  bu; 
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CATTLE  ON  AN  EXPERIMENTAL  FARM 

Between  1930  and  1937  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  increased  its  meat  production  from  86,600  tons  to  393,000 

tons. 


it  is  still  carried  out  on  a  small  scale. 

The  Holstein  constitutes  the  chief  breed 
of  milk  cow  in  Sao  Paulo,  with  an  average 
daily  production  of  about  15  quarts  for 
two  milkings.  Crossing  of  the  Holstein 
with  native  cattle,  esjx'cially  the  Caracu, 
has  produced  good  results,  all  the  better 
qualities  of  the  Holstein  being  retained. 
Other  breeds  of  milk  cows  in  Sao  Paulo 
are  the  Schwitz,  Simenthal,  Jersey,  and 
Normandy. 

Production  of  fresh  milk  in  Sao  Paulo 
has  been  estimated  roughly  at  about  2.5 
million  quarts  daily,  representing  about  25 
percent  of  the  total  production  of  cow's 
milk  in  Brazil. 

Condensed  and  powdered  milk  are  man¬ 
ufactured  for  shipment  to  areas  where  fresh 
milk  is  unavailable,  though  still  on  only  a 
small  scale. 

The  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese 


has  progressed  steadily  in  recent  years. 
Within  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo  there  are  10 
factories  manufacturing  butter  from  cream 
received  from  the  many  dairy  farms  in  the 
nearby  areas.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  consumption  of  sweet  butter  in  this 
area  constitutes  95  percent  of  total  Bra¬ 
zilian  consumption,  which  is  estimated  at 
53  million  pounds  annually.**  Consump¬ 
tion  in  Sao  Paulo  is  therefore  alxiut  50 
million  pounds  annually,  or  about  7 
pounds  per  capita.  This  is  about  half  the 
per  capita  consumption  of  the  United 
States,  which  in  1939  was  17.6  pounds. 
The  per  capita  consumption  of  Brazil  as  a 
whole,  however,  is  only  about  1  pound 
per  year. 

Sao  Paulo  also  manufactures  cheese  in 
considerable  quantities.  The  production 

“fira'iV,  f939-  J0,''  Ministry  of  Forfign~ Affairs, 
Rio  tie  Janeiro. 
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of  the  finer  cheeses  is  concentrated  in  this 
area.  The  manufacture  and  sale  of  cheese 
have  been  especially  successful  in  Sao  Paulo 
and  in  Brazil  as  a  whole,  since  this  product 
is  considerably  less  perishable  than  other 
dairy  products  and  may  thus  be  shipped  to 
many  areas  too  far  from  the  source  of 
supply  to  receive  fresh  milk  or  butter. 

Hogs. — Hog  raising,  though  not  a  major 
farm  occupation,  is  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance  as  a  supplementary  source  of 
income  to  many  farmers  in  the  Campinas- 
Santa  Barbara  and  Northern  Parani  dis¬ 
tricts.  Sao  Paulo  contains  about  2.5  mil¬ 
lion  hogs,  or  about  10  percent  of  the  total 
number  in  Brazil.  Lard-type  hogs  are 
most  commonly  raised.  Several  national 
breeds  have  developed  through  natural 
selection,  some  of  the  original  stock  having 
come  from  China  via  Macao  and  Portugal. 
Many  of  the  hogs  are  almost  hairle.ss,  and 
are  less  subject  to  lice  and  other  external 
parasites  than  heavily  coated  breeds. 

Current  prices  for  well-finished  hogs  of 
about  3.18  cents  per  pound,  dressed  weight, 
at  slaughter  or  shipping  points,  are  con¬ 
sidered  good  by  farmers  in  this  region.  In 
calculating  dressed  w’eight  of  hogs,  a  uni¬ 
form  practice  is  follow'ed  of  discounting  20 
percent  from  live  weight.  Thus  a  hog 
weighing  90  kilos  (198  pounds)  would 
bring  $8.40.  The  rather  low  percentage  of 
discount  results  from  the  fact  that  hogs 
were  originally  produced  and  sold  for  lard 
only,  and  that  interest  in  meat  types  is  of 
recent  development. 

The  increased  use  of  various  vegetable 
oils  as  substitutes  for  lard  has  been  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  recent  trend  toward 
the  production  of  meat-type  hogs.  As  a 
result  of  this  trend,  the  output  of  products 
such  as  fresh  and  salt  pork,  ham,  bacon, 
and  sausages  has  more  than  doubled  in  the 
past  five  years. 

Hides  and  skins. — ^The  production  of 
hides  and  skins  has  long  been  an  industry 


of  importance  in  Sao  Paulo,  which  in  1937 
produced  19,363  short  tons,  or  about  30 
percent  of  the  total  production  in  Brazil. 
Virtually  all  of  the  production  is  exported. 
The  chief  market  in  the  past  decade  was 
Germany,  but  with  the  advent  of  war  the 
United  States  has  become  the  leading  mar¬ 
ket.  Prices  received  for  Brazilian  raw 
hides  in  foreign  markets  have  been  rela¬ 
tively  low,  due  to  a  number  of  defects  in 
the  hides  caused  by  ticks  and  other  pests 
as  well  as  by  careless  methods  in  branding. 
With  the  war,  prices  increased,  however, 
reaching  $110  per  short  ton  in  1940,  an 
increase  of  $39  per  ton  over  the  1938  price. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  livestock  products  in  Sao 
Paulo  in  1937: 


Quantity 

1,000 

pounds 

Value 

1,000 

dollars 

Meat . 

785,312 

40,831 

Hides  and  skins . 

38,726 

4,603 

Dairy  products  • . 

16,440 

3,408 

Lard . 

70,547 

4,668 

Other  products . 

37,101 

2,245 

Total . 

948,126 

55,755 

>  Excluding  milk. 


Conclusions 


Agriculture  in  the  Sao  Paulo-Noi  them 
Parang  region  has  passed  through  many 
changes  in  the  past  decade.  Its  progress 
has  been  marked  by  improvement  not 
only  in  the  quantities  produced,  but  also  in 
the  quality  of  the  products.  In  the  prin¬ 
cipal  production  centers  a  definite  in¬ 
crease  in  diversification  has  been  evidenced. 
In  addition  there  has  been  achieved  a  far 
better  distribution  of  cultivation,  with  a 
view  to  raising  each  crop  on  the  land  best 
suited  to  it.  This  has  had  the  effect  of 
considerably  reducing  costs  of  production. 
The  Federal  Government  has  aided 
growers  directly  through  distribution  of 
seeds  and  protection  against  pests  and 
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plant  diseases  and  indirectly  by  providing 
improved  transportation  facilities  and 
improved  marketing  conditions  through 
commercial  agreements  with  other  coun¬ 
tries  and  through  stimulation  of  domestic 
consumption. 

Old  coffee  plantations  are  being  replaced 
by  cotton  plantations,  by  citrus  orchards, 
or  by  pasture  lands  with  the  finest  grasses, 
thus  establishing  prospering  new  indus¬ 
tries.  In  the  newly  settled  zones  in 
Western  Sao  Paulo  and  Northern  Parana, 
coffee  cultivation  is  being  greatly  improved, 
and  increased  yields  permitting  greater 
profits  to  growers  have  been  realized.  In 
cotton  cultivation  the  progress  has  been 
rapid  and  is  continuing,  as  a  result  of 
continued  improvement  in  the  fiber, 
increased  yields,  and  lower  production 
costs.  Citrus  fruits  are  also  being  cul¬ 
tivated  under  more  modern  methods  at 
lower  cost,  and  the  improved  fruit  finds 
a  ready  market.  Other  crops  such  as  rice. 


mandioca,  beans,  and  com  also  show 
increased  production  and  improvement  in 
cultivation  methods. 

The  cattle-fattening  industry  in  western 
Sao  Paulo  has  also  experienced  consider¬ 
able  growth  in  recent  years,  necessitating 
an  expansion  of  lands  devoted  to  pasture 
and  an  intensification  of  the  culture  of 
forage.  The  meat-packing  industry  has 
expanded  accordingly,  and  many  new 
slaughter  houses  and  packing  houses  have 
been  established. 

The  Sao  Paulo-Northern  Parana  region 
has  thus  increased  its  importance  to 
Brazilian  agriculture  through  a  progressive 
program  of  increased  production.  The 
factors  influencing  this  increased  produc¬ 
tion  include  the  opening  of  new  lands  to 
cultivation,  improvement  in  methods  of 
cultivation,  diversification  of  crops,  im¬ 
provement  in  transportation  facilities,  and 
government  aid  in  both  cultivation  and 
marketing. 


Courtesy  of  K(liiiun<lo  LssmUs 

UNIVERSIDAD  DE  SAN  NICOLAS  DE  HIDALGO,  AT  MORELIA,  MICHOACAN 


The  University  of  San  Nicolas,  now  a  f>art  of  the  University  of  Michoacan,  celebrated  its  400th 
anniversary*  in  1940.  Except  for  a  brief  period  of  suspended  activity  during  the  nation’s  struggle  for 
indcjjendence,  it  has  played  a  prominent  and  continuous  role  in  higher  education  in  Mexico. 


The  Spring  Institute  of  Education, 


Mexico 


EDMUNDO  L.\SSALLE 


Research  Assistant,  Division  of  Intellectual  Cooperation, 
Pan  American  Union 


The  celebration  of  the  fourth  centennial  of 
the  founding  of  the  Colegio  de  San  Nicolas 
de  Hidalgo  in  Morelia  was  fittingly  used  to 
initiate  an  experiment  in  education  in 
Mexico.  On  May  8,  1940,  Lazaro  Car¬ 
denas  inaugurated  the  first  Vasco  de 
Quiroga  Spring  Institute  in  Mexico  with 
the  following  words:  “A  university  student 
loyal  to  his  tradition  cannot  feel  alien  to 
the  necessities  of  the  people,  because  the 
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true  aim  of  science  is  to  aid  mankind  to 
master  the  external  world.  Art  and  science 
cannot  lie  for  the  amusement  or  patrimony 
of  the  few.  \’asco  de  Quiroga  is  for  us  the 
example  of  ctilture  combined  with  love  for 
humanity.  Our  Indians  loved  wisdom  in 
him  because  it  went  hand  in  hand  with 
kindness.  Culture  without  a  concrete 
sense  of  solidarity  with  the  sufferings  of 
the  people  lacks  fertility.” 
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In  these  words  the  President  of  Mexico 
expressed  the  ideal  of  the  new  Institute, 
which  is  to  bring  together  students  and 
teachers  from  the  provinces  and  present  to 
them  a  cultural  panorama  of  world  scope. 
Xor  is  this  ideal  alien  to  that  of  the  school 
chosen  to  house  the  first  txvo  sessions  of  the 
Institute.  The  Colegio  de  San  Xicolas  de 
Hidalgo  is  endowed  with  considerable  tra¬ 
dition  and  a  long  history.  It  was  founded 
in  Patzeuaro  in  the  year  1540  by  Bishop 
Vasco  de  Quiroga,  under  the  advocation 
of  Saint  Nicholas,  patron  saint  of  Madrigal 
de  Las  Altas  Torres,  birthplace  of  Don 
\asco.  A  royal  charter  was  granted  to 
the  school  in  1561.  In  1580  it  was  moved 
with  the  seat  of  the  bishopric  of  Michoacan 
to  Morelia,  and  has  remained  there  since. 
It  was  a  good  school  during  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries,  broadening  its  early  scope 
as  a  seminary  to  include  liberal  arts  and 
sciences. 

.\  prominent  role  was  played  by  the 
Colegio  during  the  early  19  th  centur\-  as  a 
center  for  the  preparation  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  leaders  of  the  independence  movement. 
Father  Miguel  Hidalgo  was  a  rector  of  the 
school;  Morelos,  Rayon,  Chico,  and  other 
liberals  attended  classes  there.  During  the 
struggle  for  Independence  the  school  was 
closed  but  opened  its  doors  again  in  1847, 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Don  Melchor 
Ocampo,  a  prominent  figure  of  the 
Reforma  period.  Since  then  the  Colegio  has 
tiecome  a  part  of  the  University  of  Micho- 
ac4n,  and  continues  to  carry  on  its  valuable 
work. 

Don  \’asco  de  Quiroga  was  the  guiding 
spirit  of  the  Colegio  at  its  inception;  he 
organized  it  solidly  and  imbued  it  with 
his  own  humanistic  and  utopian  ideals, 
characteristics  which  appear  throughout 
its  long,  fruitful  history. 

The  aims  of  the  modern  Spring  In¬ 
stitute  are  to  furnish  the  students  of 
professional  and  technical  schools  of  the 


whole  country  with  intensive  training 
through  a  series  of  lectures  in  new  theories 
and  ideas  of  world-wide  significance,  and 
to  achieve  an  intensive  student  and 
teacher  interchange  that  xvill  increase  the 
cultural  lx)nds  within  Mexico.  These 
aims,  although  idealistic,  are  designed  to 
meet  realistically  the  cultural  necessities 
in  the  field  of  higher  education  in  Mexico, 


C  'ourtM)’  of  t-Mniumlo  I^a^^MlIf* 


DON  V.ASCO  DE  QUIROG.X,  FIRST 
BISHOP  OF  MICHO.\C.\X 

The  saintly  Don  \'asco,  greatly  loved  and  ven¬ 
erated  for  his  hinnanitarian  qualities,  was  the 
founder  and  guiding  spirit  of  the  Colegio  de  .San 
Nicolas  de  Hidalgo. 
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which  have  been  somewhat  neglected 
because  of  the  more  pressing  elementary 
needs  of  the  country.  The  schools  of 
higher  education  in  the  various  States 
are  small  and  poorly  endowed,  and  lack 
the  facilities  for  the  teaching  or  discussion 
of  new  theories  and  techniques.  The 
whole  tempo  of  Mexican  life  has  been 
keyed  to  converge  in  Mexico  City  as  the 
sole  and  all-important  cultural  center. 
The  training  of  advanced  students  in  the 
interior  is  neglected,  often  being  confined 
to  the  mere  routine  presentation  of  the 
traditional  disciplines;  the  impact  of  new 
trends  is  scarcely  felt.  The  cultural  life 
of  the  provinces  is  therefore  in  need  of 
revitalization.  Through  the  new  stimula¬ 
tion  of  the  Spring  Institute  the  true  spirit 
of  Mexican  nationalism  may  be  expressed, 
since  the  interior  of  Mexico  is  the  real 
possessor  of  indigenous  values.  The  in¬ 
terchange  of  students  and  professors  brings 
together  persons  from  the  various  regions 
of  Mexico  and  they  gain  a  knowledge  not 
only  of  each  other  but  of  the  different 
aspects  of  their  country.  Teachers  and 
students  acquire  a  feeling  of  unity  and 
enjoy  a  stimulating  atmosphere  of  collec¬ 
tive  w'ork.  The  students  attend  on  fel¬ 
lowships,  which  are  supported  by  state 
governments  and  universities. 

The  Spring  Institute  is  to  Ijc  held  in 
different  state  universities.  In  1940  and 

1941  the  Institute  was  conducted  at  the 
University  of  Michoac^n  in  Morelia.  In 

1942  the  Institute  will  be  welcomed  at  the 
University  of  Guadalajara  in  combination 
with  the  celebrations  planned  for  the  four- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
that  city. 

In  its  first  .session — May  9  to  June  8, 
1940 — the  Vasco  de  Quiroga  Spring  In¬ 
stitute  offered  a  series  of  lectures  under 
the  comprehensive  title,  “'I'hc  Twentieth 
Century,”  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the 
great  strides  made  by  the  human  mind 


during  the  present  century  in  all  fields 
of  endeavor.  The  new  physics,  the  new 
chemistry,  the  new  biology,  sociology, 
economic  theories,  the  development  of  the 
concept  of  love,  the  new  architecture,  the 
new  socialism,  were  the  titles  of  some  of  the 
lectures  offered.  In  the  second  session — 
May  19  to  May  31,  1941 — the  Institute 
offered  a  more  complete  series  of  lectures 
grouped  under  the  following  headings;  i 
Exact  Sciences,  History  and  Sociology, 
Philosophy,  Education,  and  Art.  An  in¬ 
teresting  series  of  three  musical  programs 
with  a  fascinating  folklore  basis,  and  an 
exhibit  of  painting  and  sculpture  com¬ 
pleted  the  program  of  the  second  session. 

The  Spring  Institute  has  been  able  to 
enlist  in  its  faculty  some  of  the  leading 
intellectuals  of  Mexico:  the  noted  anthro¬ 
pologist  Wigberto  Jimenez  Moreno;  the 
historians  Romero  Flores  and  Silvio 
Zavala;  and  the  writers  Alfonso  Reyes  and 
Fernindez  Ledesma,  have  lectured  in  | 
Michoacan.  A  large  group  of  exiled 
Spanish  scholars  from  the  Colegio  de 
Mexico  joined  forces  with  the  native 
teachers,  giving  a  fresh  interpretation  of 
the  Mexican  milieu  combined  with  the 
vast  store  of  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
best  minds  in  Europe.  Josd  Garner,  a 
former  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the 
Spanish  Republic,  the  philosophers  Jos6 
Gaos  and  Marla  Zambrano,  the  literaiy 
critics  Bergamln  and  Dfez  Canedo,  the 
art  historian  Juan  de  la  Encina,  and  many 
others  conducted  courses  at  the  Institutes. 

This  experiment,  which  combined  the 
European  and  Mexican  intelligentsia, enters 
the  lethargic  world  of  provincial  Mexico 
to  stir  the  intellect  anew  with  the  humanistic 
trends  as  well  as  with  the  political  and 
economic  convulsions  of  our  century.  The 
importance  of  such  an  undertaking  can 
not  l)c  overestimated.  The  Mexican  press 
has  followed  the  work  of  the  Institutes 
with  increasing  interest;  the  journal 
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Futuro  devotes  many  pages  to  a  keen 
discussion  of  Quiroga’s  educational  theo¬ 
ries  as  exemplified  in  the  work  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute.  A  series  of  volumes  will  soon  be 
issued  with  the  materials  presented  in  the 
lectures  of  the  first  session. 

In  a  world  devoted  to  the  praise  of 
everv'thing  contemporary  it  is  interesting 


to  see  how  modern  the  ideas  of  Don 
Vasco  de  Quiroga  are.  This  sixteenth- 
century  bishop  founded  a  school  which 
after  400  years  finds  its  traditions  in 
harmony  with  present  needs.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  most  suitable  that  the  new  project 
has  been  so  auspiciously  begun  under 
the  benign  influence  of  Don  Vasco. 


Courtesy  of  Kdniimilo  Ijiwuille 

COLEGIO  DE  SAN  NICOLAS  DE  HIDALGO,  AT  PATZCUARO,  MICHOAC.\N 

The  first  instit\ition  of  higher  learning  in  the  Mexican  State  of  Michoac4n  was  founded  in  1540  and 
occupied  this  building  until  it  was  moved  to  Morelia  in  1580. 


Mining  in  Argentina 


During  the  past  six  years  Argentine  min¬ 
ing  activities  have  enjoyed  growing  confi¬ 
dence  and  prosperity;  following  a  steady 
increase  production  reached  the  highest 
figures  ever  attained.  The  exploitation  on 
a  large  scale  of  some  important  metallic 
deposits  as  well  as  deposits  of  non-metallic 
elements  has  played  a  part,  as  have  the  in¬ 
creased  prices  of  certain  minerals  and  the 
constant  rise  in  the  domestic  demand  for 
raw  materials  necessary  for  the  progressive 
development  of  various  national  industries. 

Because  of  these  favorable  conditions 
many  mineral  deposits  have  been  discov¬ 
ered,  work  in  abandoned  mines  has  been 
recommenced  and  various  new  concentra¬ 
tion  plants  have  been  installed.  The  inter¬ 
national  situation  has  likewise  contributed 
to  the  progress  of  .Argentine  mining  indus¬ 
try  as  an  incentive  to  the  search  for  new 
sources  of  supply,  especially  of  those  prod- 

Taken  from  an  article  prepared  by  the  Argentine 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  Geology  and  published  in  '^Com¬ 
ments  on  Argentine  Trade,"  Buenos  Aires,  April  1941. 


ucts  which  previously  were  imported  from 
Europe;  also  the  production  of  enterprises 
which  previously  were  operated  on  a  re¬ 
duced  scale  has  been  intensified. 

The  total  value  of  mining  production  for 
the  years  1939  and  1938,  excluding  petro¬ 
leum  which  in  itself  occupies  a  very  im¬ 
portant  place  in  Argentine  extractive  in¬ 
dustries,  amounted  to  98,417,000  pesos 
and  87,957,000  pesos,  respectively.  These 
figures  include  Portland  cement,  lime  and 
gypsum.  In  1939  mineral  waters  were 
also  included. 

In  .Argentine  mining,  the  production  of 
metallic  minerals  has  been  outstanding. 
In  1939,  92,735  tons  valued  at  25,675,000 
pesos  were  produced.  These  figures  are 
based  on  valuation  at  the  shipping  point 
and  represent  an  increase  of  almost  25  per¬ 
cent  in  comparison  with  figures  for  the 
previous  year. 

The  production  of  the  principal  metallic 
minerals  is  given  below  for  the  5-year 
lieriod  from  1935  to  1939. 


Production  oj  metallic  minerals  in  metric  tons 


1935 

19.36  1 

1937 

i 

1938 

I 

1939  > 

Beryllium . 

.  189 

300 

260 

1 

1  "53 

299 

Bismuth . 

.  66 

31  1 

19 

13 

6 

Coppter . 

.  85 

53 

55 

128  ; 

12 

Tin  concentrates . 

.  1,164 

1,440  . 

1,665 

2,385 

2, 170 

-Manganese . 

.  439 

443 

606 

437  1 

631 

Lead  concentrates . 

.  3.  388 

9,  012 

20,  469 

31,848 

40, 275 

.Silver  and  tin  concentrates . 

196 

1,487 

1,529 

1,402 

Tungsten . 

.  540  1 

655 

764 

1,054 

!  1, 155 

Zinc  concentrates . 

. ‘ 

5,487  ’ 

12,000 

29,  496 

1  42, 262 

Titanous  magnetite . 

. ! . 

2,365 

!  3, 588 

Gold  (troy  ounces) . 

.  11.  381  i 

12,217  , 

10,  449 

1  8. 423 

12.249 

>  Preliminary  tiicuri’S  (in  niptric  tone)  for  re|M>riF<l  !)>■  the  .Argentine  Bureau  of  Mine.'i  and  Geology  incdude:  beryl¬ 
lium,  S30;  tin,  I,cr>7;  manganese,  <1(1;  lead,  4(1.(197;  tungsten,  l,2.7U;  and  zinc,  ti(>,3S4.  The  las:-n.'iiiie<l  4io\ts  the  largest 
l<ro|M,rtional  increase. 
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Some  of  these  mineral  products  are 
utilized  lor  domestic  requirements.  The 
excess,  as  in  the  case  of  lead,  tin  and  silver, 
has  been  exported.  Other  concentrates 
are  disposed  of  abroad  either  partially  or 
completely,  since  some  of  them  cannot  be 


utilized  within  the  country  owing  to  the 
lack  of  facilities  for  treatment,  as  in  the 
case  of  tungsten,  tin  with  silver,  and  zinc. 
The  production  and  exportation  of  the 
principal  concentrates  in  the  period  1937- 
39  was  as  follows; 


Production  and  exportation  of  metallic  concentrates  in  metric  tons 


1 

1 

Silver  and  tin 

Lead 

Zinc  j 

Tungsten 

Produc¬ 
tion  1 

Export 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Exjxn't 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Export  ; 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Export 

1937 . 

1,487 

1.529 

1,402 

1,  139 
1,610 

1,  155 

20,469 
31.848 
40.  2"5 

11, "10 
20,827 
21,722 

12,000 
29,  496 
42.  262 

6,  251 

4,  467 
3,  959 

764 
1,054 
1,  155 

755 
1,039 
1,  187 

1938 . 

1939 . 

yon-metallic  minerals 

.\mong  the  non-metallic  minerals,  com¬ 
mon  salt,  gypsum,  borates  and  sodium  sul¬ 
phate  are  of  most  importance.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  common  salt,  which  is  obtained 
from  various  salt  beds  in  several  provinces 
and  territories,  continues  to  increase  and 
has  replaced  the  major  part  of  imports. 
Rock  salt  obtained  in  the  territories  of 
Neuquen  and  Los  Andes  now  supplies  the 
national  demand  completely.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  sodium  sulphate,  which  is  being 
carried  on  in  La  Pampa  and  Mendoza, 
showed  a  notable  increase  in  1939.  The 
production  of  gypsum  is  steadily  rising, 
influenced  especially  by  the  requirements 
of  many  cement  plants  and  the  increased 
production  of  calcined  gypsum.  Entre 
Rios  and  Rio  Negro  are  its  principal 
sources. 

The  Ixirate  fields  worked  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century  have  again  come  into  pro¬ 
duction  after  a  long  jieriod  of  little  activity. 
They  have  been  exploited  with  an  increased 
volume  during  the  past  four  years  to 


supply  a  strong  demand  from  abroad. 

Other  products  that  Argentina  produces 
in  excess  of  domestic  necessities  are  quartz, 
feldspar  and  mica;  they  come  from  numer¬ 
ous  pegmatitic  deposits  distributed  prin¬ 
cipally  in  the  provinces  of  San  Luis  and 
Cordoba.  large  part  of  the  mica  is 
exported.  We  should  also  mention  fluor¬ 
spar,  found  in  Cordoba  in  quantities  in 
excess  of  internal  requirements,  exporta¬ 
tion  of  which  commenced  in  1938;  likewise 
asphalite,  which  has  been  extracted  for 
several  years  in  the  territory  of  Neuquen. 
The  major  part  of  the  production  has  been 
shipped  abroad. 

From  time  to  time  graphite  has  been 
produced  in  the  valleys  of  Gato  (San  Juan) 
and  in  recent  years  deposits  of  talc  and 
asbestos  have  been  worked  in  the  Uspa- 
llata  (Mendoza)  district.  Likewise,  there 
has  been  production  of  barite,  principally 
in  the  territory  of  Neuquen  and  in  the 
Province  of  La  Rioja.  The  production  of 
non-metallic  minerals  during  the  years 
1935  to  1939  follows; 
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Production  of  non-metallic  minerals  in  metric  tons 


1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1,271 

1,945 

495 

5,  955 
5,  971 
1,082 
746 

10,  200 

6, 704 

12, 134 

7,  473 
1,346 
920 

7,  442 
620 

8,  617 

1,051 

501 

709 

2, 794 
303,  321 
4,  851 
82,  378 

234,  441 
2,074 
49,  473 

247,  433 
3,  018 

290,  084 
3,011 
68,  220 

264,  150 
1,841 
70,813 

55,  706 

Non~metallic  stones  and  earths 
Production  of  stones  and  earths  continues 
to  increase  with  the  rapid  development  in 
Argentina  of  various  industries,  such  as 
cement,  lime,  refractory  materials,  etc. 
Also  the  use  of  such  minerals  in  con¬ 
struction  is  increasing  steadily. 

The  most  important  production  from 
a  tonnage  standpoint  is  that  of  granite, 
sand,  gravel,  etc.,  the  principal  centers  of 
production  being  in  the  Provinces  of 
Buenos  Aires,  C6rdoba  and  Entre  Rios. 
Refractory  clays  are  produced  in  the 
Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  which  also 
yields  the  largest  quantities  of  quartzites 


and  clays  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tandil. 
Kaolin,  a  product  much  used  in  Argentina, 
has  in  the  past  been  produced  in  small 
quantities.  Some  fuller’s  earth  is  found 
in  Chubut  and  in  Mendoza,  production 
having  begun  in  1939  with  3,126  tons. 

Reference  should  also  be  made  to  the 
increasing  production  of  different  types 
of  marble  and  rock,  especially  of  travertine, 
which  until  lately  were  always  imported. 
These  come  chiefly  from  the  Provinces 
of  San  Juan,  Cdrdoba  and  San  Luis. 

Ochre  is  being  produced  in  the  Provinces 
of  La  Rioja  and  Jujuy  in  continually 
increasing  quantities. 


Production  of  non-metallic  stones  and  earths  {including  lime  and  cement)  in  metric  tons 


Rocks  and  earths 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939  1 

.  1 

743, 129 
83, 175 
258,  758 

830,  398 
8,  942 
273,  334 
833,  631 
464,  960 
292 

1,  040,  846 
13, 103 

1,  034,  000 
12,877 

1,288,479 
25, 984 
328,248  , 
1,  127,608  1 
880, 658  r 
457  ! 

322,  056 

326,  286 
1,160,706 
677,  522 

1,  035;  495 
603,  496 
226 

356,  081 

'  238 

'  345 

1, 105, 129 
189,  889 

1,626,  222 
207,  886 

1,894,  720 
250,  053 
247,  088 
2,  686 
11,  556 

1,  393,  463 

1,  475,887 

'  264i  950 

'  247;  305 1 
99, 849 ! 
1,  527^ 
9, 894 
13,076 

123',  139 
2,074 
8,  341 

283i055 
1,  932 

7,  594 

6,  265 

6,915 

8,  552 

8;  700 

Mining  prospects  are  vast  zones  only  partially  surveyed  by 

It  is  impossible  to  forecast  the  future  of  geologists.  Without  doubt  the  great  im* 
the  Argentine  mining  industry,  since  there  pulse  which  mining  activities  have  experi- 
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enced  in  recent  years  has  developed  a 
feeling  of  greater  confidence  and  the 
belief  that  at  least  some  branches  of  mining 
will  continue  to  expand,  assuring  thereby 
a  source  of  supply  for  Argentine  industries, 
particularly  those  created  as  a  consequence 
of  the  present  international  situation. 
Insofar  as  the  non-metallic  minerals  and 
commercial  stones  and  earths  are  con¬ 
cerned,  their  production  should  continue 
to  rise,  for  they  constitute  the  raw  material 
utilized  in  national  industries  in  a  con- 
standy  expanding  field  of  action. 

The  regular  increase  in  the  production 
of  lead  concentrates  will  probably  lead  to 
greater  exportation,  since  local  demands 
have  been  fully  satisfied — even  today  50 
percent  of  the  tonnage  produced  is 
exported. 

The  advantageous  situation  of  tungsten 
ores,  their  high  price  and  constant  demand 
are  reasons  why  year  after  year  their 
production  should  be  intensified.  It  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  mechanized 
operation  of  some  of  the  most  promising 
deposits  will  result  in  production  on  a 
larger  scale  than  in  recent  years. 

The  production  of  tin  and  silver-tin  ores 
will  depend  in  great  part  on  the  degree  of 
operations  and  the  extent  of  the  reserves 
in  the  placer  and  the  veins  in  the  Pircas 
valley.  Deposits  in  the  Province  of  Cata- 
marca  up  to  the  present  time  have  been 
worked  only  on  a  small  scale. 


Lead,  zinc,  tin  and  tungsten 

Production  of  lead  concentrates — 40,275 
metric  tons  in  1939 — reached  the  highest 
point  in  the  history  of  Argentina.  Most 
of  it  comes  from  the  Aguilar  group  of 
mmes,  considered  to  have  one  of  the 
largest  lead  reserves  in  South  America. 
Production  now  covers  domestic  necessities 
entirely  and  permits  large  quantities  to  be 
exported,  as  shown  in  the  table  on  p.  591. 
Within  the  country  there  are  six  lead 


smelters,  five  of  which  are  located  in  the 
Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  the  other,  the 
largest  of  all,  in  Puerto  Vilelas  (Chaco). 
In  the  latter  plant  concentrates  from  the 
Aguilar  mine  are  treated. 

The  group  of  mines  of  the  Aguilar  range 
is  situated  about  32  miles  southwest  of 
Tres  Cruces  in  the  Department  of  Huma- 
huaca.  Province  of  Jujuy,  at  an  altitude 
varying  from  15,000  to  16,000  ft.  These 
mines  are  the  largest  in  operation  in  the 
country  and  work  various  ore  bodies  in 
contact  with  limestone,  granite,  quartzites 
and  slate,  the  principal  ore  zone  developed 
to  date  being  situated  between  two  faults. 
The  chief  ores  are  argentiferous  galena, 
blende  and  pyrite  in  varying  proportions 
and  in  a  gangue  of  quartz,  calcite,  pyrox¬ 
ene,  and  other  silicates  of  contact,  their 
origin  being  igneous.  The  average  content 
of  the  various  types  of  ore,  whose  cubica- 
tion  at  the  end  of  1936  was  calculated  at 
about  3.5  million  tons,  varies  from  5.62 
to  15.62  percent  lead  and  from  14.88  per¬ 
cent  to  18.81  percent  zinc,  and  has  silver 
values  between  3  and  12  oz.  The 
average  of  the  entire  developed  ore  body 
t*'  .vs  between  10  and  12  percent  lead  and 
14  and  15  percent  zinc. 

After  several  years  ot  exploitation,  the 
Companfa  Minera  Aguilar  in  1936  com¬ 
menced  the  active  extraction  and  concen¬ 
tration  of  ore,  producing  in  that  year  8,228 
tons  of  lead  concentrates  and  7,761  tons 
of  zinc  concentrates.  The  production  has 
been  increasing  year  by  year  and  in  1939 
reached  36,852  tons  of  lead  concentrates 
averaging  74  percent  lead,  7  percent  zinc, 
and  47  oz.  silver,  and  42,262  tons  of  zinc 
concentrates,  anlyzing  52.77  percent  zinc 
and  2.6  percent  lead.  The  part  of  the 
lead  concentrates  treated  for  domestic 
consumption  in  1939  at  the  Puerto  Vilelas 
smelters  yielded  10,737  tons  of  pig  lead 
and  522,400  oz.  of  fine  silver.  The 
Aguilar  mines  at  the  end  of  1939  had  an 
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accumulated  stock  of  70,000  tons  of  zinc  reached  2,170  tons  and]  silver-tin  concen- 
concentrates.  trates  1,402  tons. 

About  500  tons  of  pig  lead  were  produced  During  the  past  six  years,  after  a  pro- 
from  other  sources  in  1939.  The  domestic  longed  period  of  complete  abandonment, 

consumption  of  metallic  zinc  is  in  the  deposits  of  wolfram  and  scheelite  (tung- 

neighborhood  of  10,000  tons.  sten  ores)  were  again  placed  in  production. 

Although  tin  concentrates  were  pro-  This  was  brought  about  through  an  im- 

duced  in  early  decades  of  the  present  cen-  provement  in  world  market  prices  and 

tury,  tin  mining  acquired  relative  import-  increased  demand  for  these  minerals,  and 

ance  only  recently,  with  the  discovery  of  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  new  scheelite 

the  alluvial  deposit  at  Pirquitas  in  the  year  deposits.  With  few  exceptions  the  mineral 

1933,  and  later  with  the  discovery  of  silver-  deposits  are  small  and  worked  by  individ- 

tin  veins  nearby.  Pirquitas  is  in  the  De-  uals,  although  some  companies  have  Ijcen 

partment  of  Rinconada,  Province  of. Jujuy,  formed  for  these  operations,  in  the  Prov- 

about  14,000  feet  above  sea  level.  The  inces  of  San  Luis,  San  Juan  and  Cordoba, 

production  of  tin  concentrates  is  almost  The  production  of  wolfram  and  scheelite 

exclusively  confined  to  this  province.  In  concentrates  with  a  minimum  of  65  per- 

1939,  as  shown  above,  tin  concentrates  cent  WO3  was  1.155  metric  tons  in  1939. 


Will  Wriglit 

.N'.vi  lo.v.M.  i.r,.M)  c;o.  .s.\n.i.i  i.K  vr  rksisi  k.sci.s 
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Programa  de  Accion  y  Orientacion 
de  la  Escuela  Mexicana 


F.s  especialinenie  grato  para  nu  poder 
clcclarar,  ante  csta  Asainblca,  que  la 
nacion  mexicana  esta  cumpliendo  cm- 
peiiosamente  con  la  parte  que  le  co- 
iresponde  en  esta  hora  critica  para  los 
destines  de  America.  En  diversas  oca- 
siones,  el  senor  Presidente  de  la  Republica 
ha  expuesto  el  criterio  que  sustenta  su 
Gobierno  acerca  de  la  cuestion  interna- 
cional,  ofreciendo  la  mas  espontanea.  la 
mas  desinteresada  y,  tambien,  la  mas 
entusiasta  coojieracion  a  todas  las  naciones 
del  Continente,  para  llevar  a  cabo  la 
defensa  mutua  de  sus  territorios  y  de  sus 
instituciones. 

Entre  las  medidas  acordadas  a  esc  efecto 
se  encuentra  la  participacion  de  la  Escuela 
en  la  obra  de  orientacion  y  preparacion 
de  las  masas  populares,  para  lo  cual  ban 
recibido  instrucciones  precisas  todos  los 
maestros  del  sistema  federal,  y  se  les  ha 
proporcionado  una  literatura  accesible  a 
los  alumnos.  destinada  a  hacerles  com- 
prender  los  motivos  que  justilican  la 
actitud  del  Esiatlo  ante  el  |)resente  ctmllicto. 

Se  ha  insistido,  muy  es|H'ciahuente,  en 
que  los  maestros  hagan  resaltar  los  funda- 
mentos  del  sistema  deuKxratico  tales 
eoino  la  liixa  tad  de  expresion  y  de  aso- 
ciacion,  asi  como  las  ventajas  del  regimen 
represontativt)-  IVente  a  los  prinei|)ios  v 

Irozo  de  un  discurso  pionunciado  pot  el  Secretdrio  de 
^ucaeiSn  Puhlicu  de  .Mexico,  licentiado  don  Luis 
Sinchez  Ponton,  en  la  Octara  Conferencia  Interna- 
c'.onal  de  la  .Vew  Education  Fellowship,  leunida  en 
d'i'i  .irbor,  .Michigan,  del  (i  al  12  de  fiilio  de  t!>ll. 


actos  de  los  gobiernos  totalitarios.  des- 
tructorcs  de  los  derechos  humanos  y  de 
las  conquistas  juridicas  y  politicas  que 
caracterizan  la  cultura  de  Occidente.  y 
que  se  encuentran  profundamente  arrai- 
gadas  en  el  alma  americana. 

De  este  contraste  vivo,  capaz  de  herir 
profundamente  las  conciencias  juveniles,  se 
desprende,  a  la  vez  que  la  justificacion  de 
nuestra  actitud,  la  necesidad  imperiosa  de 
defenderla  contra  toda  agresion  y  contra 
toda  propaganda  de  ideas  extrahas.  va 
provengan  del  interior  o  de  fuera  de 
nuestras  fronteras. 

Una  segunda  etapa  de  este  trabajo  con- 
sistira  en  adicionar  los  programas  de  ma- 
terias  como  Geografta,  Historia  y  Ciencias 
Sociales,  con  temas  destinados  a  dar  a 
conocer  a  los  educandos  la  importancia 
estrategica  de  los  diversos  territorios,  sus 
recursos  economicos  y  humanos,  sus  tra- 
diciones  y  actual  organizacion,  asi  como 
las  mas  ilustres  tiguras  en  la  ciencia,  en  la 
politica,  en  las  artes  y  en  la  defensa  do  su 
integridad  y  soberania. 

For  denias  esta  decir  que  cstas  exposi- 
ciones  teoricas  motivaran  las  mas  variadas 
actividades  escolares,  entre  las  que  se 
piensa  intcnsificar  la  corresjxjndencia  inter- 
escolar,  ya  iniciada  entre  varios  paises,  los 
homenajes  civicos,  las  exploraciones  geo- 
graficas,  el  intercambio,  en  tin,  de  pro- 
fesores,  alumnos  y  publicaciones. 

Otro  aspecto  importante  del  programa 
trazatlo  consiste  en  oriental’  la  educ.icidn 
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j  fisica,  dc  modo  que  colabore  estrechamence 

j  con  la  preparacidn  de  car^cter  militar  que, 

j  dentro  de  breve  tiempo,  sera  impartid  a  a  to- 

I  dos  los  alumnos  de  las  escuelas.  Las  aclivi- 

1  dades  deportivas  que  tanto  se  ban  desarro- 

j  11  ado  en  Mexico,  durante  los  ultimos  vein- 

'  s  I  te  anos,  permitir^n  un  paso  rdpido  y  ficil  a 

i  !  las  tareas  que  demande  la  defensa  del  pais, 

j  sin  detrimento  del  desarrollo  normal  con- 

cedido  a  las  otras  materias  del  programa. 


Finalmente,  conviene  advertir  que  en 
materia  de  cooperacion  intelectual,  M6xico 
viene  laborando  hace  nueve  anos  con  los 
centres  cientificos  y  culturailes  del  mundo 
entero,  contribuyendo  a  la  formacidn  del 
espirilu  internacional,  al  conocimiento  de  los 
progresos  efectuados  en  cada  nacion  y  al 
estrechamiento  de  los  lazos  profesionales  y 
sociales  que  deben  unir  a  los  trabajadores 
de  la  inteligencia. 


Pan  American  Mews 


Joint  American  action  on  foreign 
merchant  vessels  in  American 
ports 

The  Inter-American  Financial  and  Eco¬ 
nomic  Advisory  Committee  has  announced 
that  at  a  plenary  session  on  August  29, 
1941,  it  formally  adopted  and  placed  in 
effect,  with  the  approval  of  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  all  the  American  republics,  a 
plan  for  the  effective  use,  in  the  interests  of 
inter-American  commerce,  of  the  foreign- 
flag  merchant  vessels  lying  inactive  in  the 
ports  of  the  American  continent. 

The  Financial  and  Economic  Advisory 
Committee,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  created 
in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  by 
the  First  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  which  met  in  Panama 
from  September  23  to  October  3,  1939. 
The  Committee,  which  consists  of  one  ex¬ 
pert  in  economic  problems  from  each  of 
the  American  republics,  was  installed  at 
the  Pan  American  Union  on  November 
15, 1939. 

The  text  of  the  plan  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  basic  principle  of  the  plan  is  that  the 
vessels  now  lying  in  American  ports  shall  be 
utilized  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of 
April  26,  1941,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  promote 
the  defense  of  the  economies  of  the  American 
republics  as  well  as  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
continent. 

2.  To  this  end  there  should  be  an  immediate 
transfer  of  such  vessels  to  active  service.  Just  and 
adequate  compensation  for  such  vessels  shall  be 
made. 

3.  In  order  to  attain  the  maximum  efficiency 
in  the  opieration  of  available  shipping,  there  must 

I  be  the  closest  cooperation  among  the  maritime 
I  authorities  of  the  shipi-operating  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  in  planning  the  most  effec- 
I  tivc  use  of  all  available  vessels.  This  coopieration 


must  extend  to  the  allocation  of  particular  vessels 
to  the  several  trade  routes;  to  efficient  scheduling 
where  more  than  one  shipping  line  serves  an 
individual  port  or  nation;  to  the  diversion  of  at 
least  minimum  shipping  facilities  to  those  nations 
not  reasonably  adequately  served  and  in  which 
there  lie  no  or  not  sufficient  inactive  vessels  to 
alleviate  at  least  partially  the  situation;  and  to 
the  exchange  or  interchange  among  the  ship- 
operating  nations  of  vessels  of  various  types  in 
order  that  each  may  operate  the  type  of  vessels 
which  it  is  in  a  position  to  handle  and  which  are 
appropriate  to  the  type  of  commerce  to  be  borne. 

4.  It  is  recognized  that  several  of  the  American 
nations  operate  merchant  marines  and  are  in  a 
position  to  handle  efficiently  the  operation  of 
some  or  all  of  the  inactive  vessels  lying  in  their 
p>orts.  Other  American  republics  may  not  have 
the  appropriate  organization  to  op>erate  ships  or 
may  not  desire  to  undertake  to  do  so.  In  such 
cases,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
United  States  shipping  companies  are  prepared, 
in  the  closest  cooperation  and  coordination  with 
services  provided  by  other  ship-operating  nations 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  to  operate  for  their 
account  or  in  any  other  appropriate  way  those 
vessels  other  American  republics  do  not  operate 
themselves.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  also  prepared  to  make  appropriate  ar¬ 
rangements  to  take  over  and  operate  any  such 
vessels  in  general  services. 

5.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
been  informed  that  the  British  Government  agrees 
to  recognize  the  transfers  of  vessels  resulting  from 
this  plan  of  operation  and  to  waive  its  belligerent 
rights  so  long  as  the  following  conditions  are  met: 

(а)  The  vessels  transferred  are  operated  in 
accordance  with  this  plan. 

(б)  The  vessels  are  operated  under  the  flag  of 
any  American  republic  in  inter-American 
trade,  or  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  general  services  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  paragraph  4. 

(c)  Such  service  of  the  vessels  now  inactive 
shall  not  result  in  the  diversion  of  any 
other  vessels  owned  or  controlled  by 
Governments  or  nationals  of  an  American 
republic  to  services  inimical  to  the  interests 
of  Great  Britain. 
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(d)  Any  funds  or  proceeds  from  such  vessels 
shall  not  be  made  available  to  the  govern¬ 
ments  or  nationals  of  the  countries  whose 
flags  they  flew  until  the  present  war  is 
terminated. 

(e)  Crews  of  the  vessels  shall  be  nationals  of 
the  countries  whose  flag  the  vessels  fly  or 
shall  be  comprised  of  officers  and  personnel 
satisfactory  to  the  Intcr-.\merican  Finan¬ 
cial  and  Eiconomic  Advisory  Committee. 

6.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
prepared  to  render  through  the  Maritime  Com¬ 
mission  every  possible  technical  assistance  and 
cooperation  to  the  Governments  of  the  other 
.American  republics. 

The  Committee  is  continuing  its  study  of 
the  details  incident  to  the  actual  placing 
of  the  vessels  into  service,  and  is  considering 
especially  proposals  of  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  implementation  of  paragraph 
5  of  the  plan. 

Message  of  the  President  of 
Colombia 

.At  the  opening  session  of  the  Colombian 
Congress  on  July  21,  1941,  President 
Eduardo  Santos  read  his  annual  message 
on  the  state  of  the  nation,  in  which  he  dis¬ 
cussed  esfjecially  the  recent  boundary 
treaty  with  \’enezuela  (see  Bulletin  for 
June  1941),  the  repercussions  of  the  war 
upon  Colombia’s  foreign  policy,  the  na¬ 
tional  defense  Ixind  issue,  the  political 
situation  in  the  country,  and  changes  in 
administrative  organization. 

The  effects  of  the  international  situation 
u|X)n  Colombia,  he  said,  “are  inescapably 
Ixiund  up  with  our  relations  with  the 
United  States,  with  our  concept  of  the 
Pan  .American  policy,  and  with  the  cri¬ 
terion  that  should  guide  the  political  and 
ethical  policies  of  our  country.” 

President  Santos  noted  that  the  cordial 
relations  existing  Ix'tween  Colombia  and 
the  United  States  are  based  not  only  on 
mutual  resjject  but  also  on  understanding 
and  the  desire  for  cooperation. 


The  policy  of  inter-.American  solidarity, 
he  pointed  out,  was  a  revival  of  the  ideals 
and  hopes  expressed  during  the  struggle 
for  independence.  He  mentioned  par¬ 
ticularly  Henry  Clay’s  speech  to  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  on  March 
24,  1818,  in  which  that  statesman  advo¬ 
cated  support  for  the  cause  of  liberty  in 
other  parts  of  the  hemisphere  and  recom¬ 
mended  respect  for  whatever  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  each  new  nation  felt  most  suited 
to  its  needs.  The  present  coopieration 
among  the  .American  nations.  President 
Santos  remarked,  has  been  strengthened  b 
this  time  of  danger  by  their  scrupulous 
regard  for  the  independence  and  sover¬ 
eignty  of  each  other. 

In  discussing  the  two  conflicting  philoso¬ 
phies  between  which  the  world  is  now 
forced  to  choose,  the  President  stated 
that,  not  only  because  of  the  ethical  ques¬ 
tion  involved  but  as  a  means  of  protectin? 
national  sovereignty,  security,  and  general 
interests,  his  government  would  support 
wholeheartedly  the  cause  of  democracy 
and  continental  cooperation.  He  specif¬ 
ically  mentioned  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
said  that  Colombia’s  geographical  situation 
imposed  upon  the  country  the  obligation 
to  make  sure  that  the  Canal  was  never 
injured  or  attacked  from  national  territory. 

Support  of  continental  solidarity  and 
constructive  friendship  with  the  United 
States  are  the  Colombian  policy  because 
they  are  in  harmony  with  Colombia's 
most  vital  interests.  If  such  a  policy  were 
adopted  only  on  the  basis  of  exchange  for 
temporary  material  benefits,  the  price  paid 
for  such  advantages  would  Ije  much  toe 
dear  in  the  long  run. 

.After  giving  a  summary  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment  recently  made  for  the  conversion  c 
the  1927  and  1928  dollar  bond  issues  (see 
p.  610),  President  Santos  reported  tha 
negotiations  for  the  defense  Ijond  issut 
authorized  by  C^ongress  were  progrcs'ir; 
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smoothly,  and  that  defense  activities  were 
going  forward  satisfactorily. 

The  President  discussed  at  some  length 
the  political  situation  in  the  country,  and 
then  went  on  to  recommend  changes  in  the 
organization  of  the  courts,  in  various  as¬ 
pects  of  legislative  practice,  and  in  the 
legislation  on  the  police.  He  closed  his 
message  urging  the  passage  of  a  law  to 
implement  article  103  of  the  Constitution, 
which  states  that  no  citizen  is  eligible  to 
run  for  Congress  who  within  the  six  months 
preceding  the  election  has  had  business 
dealings  with  the  government,  either  di- 
rectlv  or  indirectlv. 


Message  of  the  President  of  Chile 

.\t  the  opening  of  the  Chilean  Congress 
on  May  21,  1941,  President  Aguirre  Cerda 
began  his  annual  message  with  the  words, 
“My  government  has  directed  its  activities 
toward  those  matters  it  has  considered 
fundamental  for  national  progress,  both 
spiritually  and  materially;  all  responsi¬ 
bility  for  them  should  be  placed  on  my 
shoulders,  and  I  assume  it  fully.  .  .  . 
The  government  has  given  continuous 
I  thought  to  strengthening  a  feeling  of  unity 
f  among  the  members  of  the  family  of 
Chilean  citizens,  and  to  providing  new 
d  conditions  and  opportunities  so  that  men 
d  of  modest  circumstances  may  steadily 
St  improve  their  social  and  economic  status.” 
IS  In  referring  to  foreign  affairs,  the  Presi- 
rt  ,  dent  said,  “The  maintenance  of  peace  and 
for  neutrality  has  been  my  con.stant  concern, 
tid  and  I  hope  that  with  the  cooperation  of 
toe  our  sister  nations  of  America  we  shall 
succeed  in  preserving  such  a  state  of  well- 
gt-  being  as  to  enable  us  to  continue  our 
t  oi  cordial  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world.” 
In  view  of  the  many  serious  difficulties 
'vith  which  Chile  has  been  faced  as  a 
issu!  consequence  of  the  present  European  war, 
the  government  tcxik  over  five  Danish 


vessels  that  had  taken  refuge  in  Chilean 
ports;  this  was  done  according  to  interna¬ 
tional  law.  [Chile  was  the  first  American 
nation  to  take  such  action  in  1941.] 

The  government  was  represented  at 
many  international  gatherings,  most  of 
them  scientific  or  technical  in  character, 
in  which  matters  and  problems  of  deep 
concern  to  the  American  Continent  were 
studied. 

.•\t  the  invitation  of  the  governments  of 
Bolivia  and  Peru,  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
.Affairs  of  Chile  visited  the  two  countries 
and  began  negotiations  resulting  in  various 
agreements  in  the  fields  of  political, 
cultural,  and  economic  relations.  As  a 
result  of  the  conversations  in  La  Paz, 
three  important  documents  were  signed; 
the  confirmation  of  a  protocol  on  the 
establishment  of  a  mixed  commission  to 
study  reciprocal  relations;  an  exchange 
of  notes  containing  declarations  on  the 
condemnation  of  wars  of  agression,  the 
reaffirmation  of  agreements  as  to  the 
principal  of  non-recognition  of  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  territory'  by  force,  and  the  non¬ 
interference  of  one  nation  in  the  foreign  or 
domestic  affairs  of  another;  and  an  ex¬ 
change  of  notes  on  the  interchange  of 
teachers  and  students. 

At  Lima  three  instruments  were  signed. 
One,  relating  to  the  defense  of  the  con¬ 
tinent,  provided  for  coordinating  the  action 
of  Chile  and  Peru  in  problems  connected 
with  the  security  of  the  South  American 
Pacific  in  the  part  over  which  each 
country  has  jurisdiction;  another,  on 
political  and  cultural  relations  between 
the  two  countries,  reiterates  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  both  governments  to  solve  any 
disagreements  arising  between  them  by 
peaceful  means,  in  accordance  with  ex¬ 
isting  inter-American  treaties;  the  third, 
economic  in  character,  states  the  bases 
upon  which  the  Chilean-Peruvian  Mixed 
Commission  will  work  tvhen  it  meets  in 
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Lima  to  prepare  a  trade  treaty  between 
the  two  nations. 

The  government  put  into  effect  pro¬ 
visionally  three  conventions  signed  with 
Bolivia  on  September  18,  1937,  dealing 
respectively  with  passports;  the  exhibition 
of  artistic  and  industrial  products;  and 
intellectual  and  cultural  interchange,  in¬ 
cluding  that  of  teachers  and  students. 

An  agreement  was  signed  with  Ecuador 
by  which  a  procedure  was  established  for 
carrying  out  the  convention  on  the  mutual 
recognition  of  professional  degrees. 

The  Information  Bureau  of  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Foreign  Affairs  continued  its 
task  of  providing  news  and  publicity 
about  Chile  to  diplomatic  and  consular 
representatives  of  the  country  through 
bulletins,  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
other  commercial,  economic,  and  cul¬ 
tural  publications.  Tourist  travel  informa¬ 
tion  was  also  prepared  and  distributed. 
Besides  maintaining  libraries  in  Chilean 
embassies,  legations,  and  consulates,  the 
Bureau  donated  books  to  foreign  libraries 
and  cultural  centers. 

The  need  for  finding  new  markets  for 
national  exports  led  to  modifications  in 
the  organization  of  the  consular  service 
and  the  establishment  of  a  special  Foreign 
Service  Training  Course  in  the  National 
University.  A  special  mission,  headed  by 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
visited  the  Pacific  coast  nations  of  South 
America,  in  order  to  stimulate  economic 
relations  with  them  and  pave  the  way  for 
the  signing  of  new  commercial  treaties 
to  amplify  or  modernize  those  now  in 
effect.  The  President  pointed  out  that, 
although  the  policy  adopted  by  the 
government  has  kept  foreign  markets  for 
surplus  production,  it  w'ill  be  necessary 
to  adopt  a  jx)licy  of  price  adjustments 
and  improved  production  methods  to 
reduce  costs  to  the  level  of  those  in  com¬ 
peting  countries,  if  Chile  is  to  meet 


successfully  the  new  conditions  prevailing 
at  the  close  of  the  European  war. 

Notwithstanding  the  closing  of  some 
European  markets  and  other  difficulties 
caused  by  the  war,  the  value  of  Chile’s 
foreign  trade  in  1940  amounted  to  more 
than  1,203,000,000  pesos,  an  increase  of 
121,000,000  pesos,  or  11.2  p)ercent,  over 
that  of  1939.  Of  this  sum,  imports 
amounted  to  approximately  507,000,000 
pesos,  an  increase  of  about  23  percent, 
and  exports  to  more  than  696,000,000 
pesos,  an  increase  of  almost  4  fjercent. 
The  favorable  trade  balance  of  nearly 
190,000,000  pesos  was,  however,  81,000,- 
000  pesos  less  than  that  in  1939. 

Of  the  budget  total  of  1,771,000,000 
pesos  for  1940,  913,000,000  pesos,  or 
51.53  percent,  came  from  customs  revenues; 
in  spite  of  the  spread  of  the  European  war, 
this  amount  was  71,700,000  pesos  more 
than  the  corresponding  figure  for  1939. 

In  discussing  commercial  relations  with 
other  American  countries,  the  President 
stated  that  purchases  from  Argentina  in 
1940  were  more  than  34,000,000  pesos, 
while  sales  amounted  to  nearly  19,000,000 
pesos.  Interchange  with  Brazil  was  in¬ 
tensified,  and  many  manufactured  articles 
formerly  imported  from  Europe  were 
obtained  from  that  republic.  A  Chilean 
commercial  mission  visited  La  Paz  and 
signed  agreements  to  stimulate  trade, 
with  a  special  view  to  increasing  Chilean 
imports  from  Bolivia.  During  1940  Chil¬ 
ean  sales  to  Bolivia  amounted  to  4,800,000 
pesos,  while  purchases  from  that  country 
were  only  128,000  pesos. 

The  President  announced  that  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Treaty  with  Colombia,  signed  on 
November  27,  1936,  approved  by  the 
Chilean  Congress  in  January  1938,  and 
by  that  of  Colombia  in  1941,  would  soon 
go  into  effect. 

After  the  Provisional  Trade  Agreement 
between  Chile  and  the  United  States, 
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signed  on  January  6,  1938,  became  effec¬ 
tive  on  January  5,  1940,  trade  between  the 
I  two  countries  almost  doubled.  Imports 
from  the  United  States  in  1940  were  valued 
at  nearly  243,000,000  pesos,  and  exports  at 
I  more  than  406,000,000  pesos;  the  total 
trade,  of  nearly  649,000,000  pesos,  was  over 
316,000,000  pesos  more  than  that  for  1939, 

In  its  efforts  to  increase  production,  the 
government  continued  its  policy  of  protec¬ 
tion  to  agriculture,  the  chief  national  in- 
dustr)'.  A  large  part  of  the  21,000,000- 
peso  appropriation  for  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  in  the  1940  budget  was  de¬ 
voted  to  insect  and  disease  control,  agricul¬ 
tural  education,  and  extension  services. 
The  last-named  utilized  seed-selecting 
equipment,  demonstration  and  experiment 
stations,  laboratories,  and  similar  means  to 
help  the  farmers  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  country. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  60,000,000 
pounds  of  seeds  were  graded,  several  grain¬ 
drying  plants  built  to  avoid  loss  of  wheat 
in  rainy  districts  of  southern  Chile,  and 
3,000,000  young  trees  supplied  for  the 
national  reforestation  program.  An  out¬ 
break  of  endemic  rabies  in  the  south  was 
promptly  brought  under  control,  the  cam¬ 
paigns  against  Bang’s  diseare  and  tubercu¬ 
losis  in  cattle  continued,  and  the  basis  laid 
for  an  animal  quarantine  convention  with 
Argentina. 

Studies  on  the  cost  of  production  of  cattle 
and  crops  were  continued,  and  a  nutrition 
study  among  farm  workers  begun. 

The  Schools  of  Practical  Agriculture  in¬ 
creased  in  number  from  380  in  1939  to  420 
in  1940;  in  their  curriculum  special  em¬ 
phasis  was  put  on  agricultural  economics. 
I  Wineries  were  provided  with  selected 
ferments  and  other  means  for  improving 
the  quality  of  Chilean  wines,  and  the 

I  ministry  also  intensified  its  campaign  for 
the  planting  of  new  varieties  of  vines,  espe¬ 
cially  those  prodticing  table  grapes. 


Varieties  of  cereals  were  tested  in  order 
to  give  farmers  accurate  information  about 
those  best  adapted  for  cultivation  in  the 
various  sections,  and  new  products,  espe¬ 
cially  forage  crops,  suitable  for  introduction 
into  the  country  were  studied. 

The  Division  of  Cooperatives  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  gave  government 
aid  to  large  and  small  producers  through 
the  Development  Corporation,  the  Board 
of  Agricultural  Exports,  and  the  Agrarian 
Credit  Bank. 

The  government  made  a  special  effort 
to  continue  its  policy  of  raising  the  na¬ 
tional  standard  of  living  by  increasing 
national  income  and  tried  to  bring  about 
a  fairer  distribution  of  wealth  through  in¬ 
creased  production  and  higher  wages. 
The  President  said  that  while  world  con¬ 
ditions  would  doubtless  make  some  rise  in 
prices  necessary,  the  administration  would 
use  all  means  in  its  powers  to  prevent  un¬ 
justifiable  increases,  and  to  that  end  had 
appointed  a  commission  to  study  the  ques¬ 
tion  and  propose  administrative  measures. 

In  the  field  of  education,  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  problems  facing  the  government 
was  the  economic  status  of  teachers.  Law 
no.  6773,  of  December  5,  1940,  whose 
provisions  were  retroactive  to  January  1  of 
that  year,  provided  many  benefits  for 
teachers  and  for  the  technical  and  adminis¬ 
trative  employees  of  the  Ministry  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  including  a  20  percent  increase  for 
every  five  years  of  service  and  more  favor¬ 
able  retirement  terms  for  teachers  who 
have  completed  30  years  of  service. 

The  number  of  primary  schools  inci  eased 
in  1940  by  283,  from  3931  to  4214.  For 
those  who  needed  practical  training  with 
their  primary  education,  there  were  42 
workshop-schools  and  7  farm-schools.  The 
budget  included  an  appropriation  of 
3,000,000  pesos  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  12  industrial  schools. 

To  meet  the  serious  problem  of  under- 
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nourished  students,  15,000,000  pesos  were 
set  aside  to  provide  15,000,000  school 
breakfasts  and  11,000,000  school  lunches. 
To  needy  students,  200,000  articles  of 
clothing  were  also  distributed. 

The  President  reported  that  the  republic 
had  suffered  no  epidemic  since  the  end  of 
1939,  thanks  to  prompt  measures  taken  by 
the  public  health  authorities  as  regards 
such  diseases  as  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria, 
typhoid,  and  typhus.  Special  emphasis 
was  put  on  public  health  projects  that 
would  educate  the  public  in  habits  of  clean¬ 
liness,  teach  mothers  how  to  bring  up  their 
children,  and  instruct  school  children  in 
the  principles  of  health. 

Through  the  Lowcost  Housing  Bank,  the 
government  has  intensified  its  efforts  to 
increase  the  number  of  healthful  dwellings 
for  the  lowest-income  groups. 

The  33  People’s  Restaurants  continued 
their  excellent  work.  In  1940  they  served 
4,000,000  meals  to  1,200,000  persons.  The 
restaurants  responded  whole-heartedly  to 
the  suggestion  of  the  government  that  they 
cooperate  with  local  authorities  in  provid¬ 
ing  school  breakfasts  and  lunches  and,  pre¬ 
pared  more  than  1,500,000  of  these  meals. 

The  President  discussed  at  length  the 
achievements  of  the  Development  and  the 
Reconstruction  Corporations.  Although 
these  institutions  have  been  in  existence 
less  than  two  years,  they  have  already  con¬ 
tributed  largely  to  the  development  of  the 
country. 

The  Development  Corporation  invested 
nearly  12,000,000  pesos  in  a  newly  estab¬ 
lished  affiliate  of  a  United  States  tire¬ 
manufacturing  plant;  the  Chilean  factory 
is  expected  to  begin  operations  early  in 
1942.  The  corporation  has  also  encour¬ 
aged  national  production  of  electrical 
goods,  such  as  motors,  refrigerators,  and 
stoves;  it  holds  preferred  stock  worth 
4,000,000  pesos  in  a  corporation  that  will 
manufacture  many  such  articles  now  im¬ 


ported  from  abroad.  It  also  appropriated 
$374,000  for  the  importation  from  the 
United  States  of  raw  material  for  medicinal 
preparations,  and  3,000,000  pesos  for  the 
establishment  of  the  South  American  Bio-  ' 
chemical  Society,  which  will  be  a  con¬ 
sortium  of  all  firms  interested  in  this  field.  : 
As  of  December  31,  1940,  the  Corporation  i 
had  pledged  153,000,000  pesos  and  paid  = 
out  nearly  66,000,000  pesos  for  the  con-  [ 
struction  of  low-cost  housing.  I 

The  Reconstruction  Corporation,  estab¬ 
lished  after  the  disastrous  earthquake  of  | 
1939,  had  approved  by  February  28,  1941, 
nearly  4,000  requests  for  loans,  amounting 
to  249,000,000  pesos,  for  private,  agricul¬ 
tural,  industrial,  and  commercial  purposes. 
Aid  totaling  2,550,000  pesos  has  been 
granted  to  1,207  students  in  the  earth¬ 
quake  zone.  To  make  sure  that  homes  for 
families  with  modest  incomes  would  be  re-  I 
built  in  accordance  with  modern  standards,  I 
the  Corporation  financed,  in  various  dam-  [ 
aged  towns  and  cities,  the  construction  of  [ 
houses  from  approved  plans,  spending  j 
37,000,000  pesos  for  this  purpose.  Thanks  l 
to  the  money  thus  put  in  circulation 
by  the  Corporation,  more  than  20,000  = 
workers  have  been  given  employment  in  - 
the  earthquake  zone,  and  their  wages  have 
been  an  important  factor  in  its  economic 
recovery.  j 

The  government  is  aware  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  a  well  trained  and  equipped  air  ^ 
force  to  national  security,  and  has  there-  ' 
fore  taken  measures  to  attain  this  end.  In 
1940  the  services  of  an  aviation  mission 
from  the  United  States  were  obtained; 
the  members  will  give  training  in  modem  j 
flying  technique  to  the  members  of  the  ^ 
air  corps.  Air  corps  officers  have  been  , 
sent  on  special  missions  to  Argentina  and 
Peru,  and  were  shortly  to  leave  for  Brazil,  ■ 
to  strengthen  relations  w’ith  that  branch  I 
of  the  armed  forces  in  the  neighboring  I 
republics.  The  United  States  government  I 
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offered  to  officers  and  men  in  the  Chilean 
air  corps  the  opportunity  to  take  special 
courses  in  theory  and  practice  in  that 
country. 

Message  of  the  President  of  Haiti 

On  February  12,  1941,  M.  St6nio  Vincent, 
then  President  of  Haiti,  presented  his  an¬ 
nual  message  to  the  National  Congress 
covering  the  fiscal  year  ended  September 
30,  1940. 

The  year  was  a  particularly  difficult  one, 
said  the  President.  Haiti’s  economy  is 
agricultural  and  its  principal  markets 
were  European.  The  absolute  closing  of 
those  outlets  following  the  war's  outbreak 
presented  the  extremely  grave  and  urgent 
problem  of  finding  others  for  the  country’s 
exportable  products,  especially  coffee. 

With  rare  foresight,  the  Government  had 
not  waited  for  hostilities  actually  to  begin 
before  it  turned  its  attention  toward  estab¬ 
lishing  other  markets  for  its  coffee.  In 
1938-39  it  undertofjk  a  practical  campaign 
to  advertise  and  sel'  Haitian  coffee  in  the 
United  States.  Those  efforts  had  en¬ 
couraging  results,  for  32  percent  of  the 
1938-39  crop  was  exported  to  the  United 
States  and  only  26  percent  to  France. 
Unfortunately,  before  those  efforts  had 
had  time  to  bear  full  fruit,  the  war  broke 
and  suddenly  the  United  States  market 
was  the  only  one  open  to  all  the  fourteen 
coffee-producing  countries  of  the  Americas. 
This  situation  was  met  by  the  Inter- 
American  Coffee  Quota  Agreement  *  in 
which  Haiti’s  export  quota  to  the  United 
States  was  set  at  275,000  bags,  an  amount 
which  was  quickly  filled  for  the  first  year. 
Disposal  of  the  surplus,  said  the  President, 
constitutes  the  country’s  most  important 
problem  at  the  present  time.  Meanwhile, 
the  Government  has  been  unflagging  in 
its  attempt  to  help  coffee  growers  achieve 
*  See  Buli.etin,  January  1941,  pp.  56-57. 


a  general  improvement  in  quality  and 
methods  of  preparation  for  market. 

Cotton,  another  of  the  country’s  big  ex¬ 
port  products,  was  seriously  threatened  by 
the  boll  weevil  during  the  1939-40  crop 
year,  stated  the  President,  and  added  to 
that  was  the  almost  complete  closing  of  the 
French  market  which  formerly  had  ab¬ 
sorbed  about  60  percent  of  total  Haitian 
production.  But  despite  these  difficulties, 
the  entire  crop,  amounting  to  about 
6,845,350  pounds  (about  14,260  bales)  and 
valued  at  3,048,300  gourdes,  was  disposed 
of  through  various  other  markets,  and  the 
National  Service  of  Agricultural  Produc¬ 
tion  redoubled  its  activities  for  rigorous 
boll  weevil  control  for  the  next  crop. 

Anxious  to  alleviate  the  war’s  adverse 
economic  effects  as  much  as  possible,  the 
Government  has  been  working  out  a  policy 
of  crop  diversification,  hoping  to  bring 
about  increased  production  and  exporta¬ 
tion  of  certain  other  agricultural  products. 
Cultivation  of  the  fig  banana  is  becoming 
more  and  more  popular  among  planters 
and  there  is  a  steadily  increasing  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  demand  for  rhizomes  for  starting 
new  plantations.  The  1939-40  production 
amounted  to  approximately  2,271,000 
bunches,  an  increase  of  about  12  percent 
over  the  previous  year.  This  crop  is  re¬ 
garded  by  the  Government  as  a  good  re¬ 
source  on  which  to  rely  if  the  war  is  greatly 
prolonged  and  extended.  Small  industries 
such  as  basketry  and  cabinet  work  are 
also  expanding. 

For  the  past  six  years  the  Government  has 
been  working  to  interest  both  Haitian  and 
foreign  capital  in  the  cultivation  and  proc¬ 
essing  of  manioc  and  to  build  up  a  foreign 
market  for  it.  Experimental  stations  were 
established  in  various  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  certain  regions  have  proven 
suitable  for  production  of  a  manioc  crop 
that  is  satisfactory  both  as  to  yield  and 
quality.  The  Government  therefore  has 
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t^eat  confidence  in  the  future  of  this 
commodity,  the  basis  of  tapioca,  starch, 
and  other  products. 

Cacao  has  declined  in  importance  as  an 
exportable  product,  according  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for,  like  coffee,  cotton,  and  sugar,  it 
is  one  of  the  world’s  surplus  crops.  The 
value  of  the  1939-40  crop,  488,700  gourdes, 
was  considerably  below  the  average  during 
the  preceding  16  years.  In  two  of  the 
country’s  principal  producing  regions, 
Dame-Marie  and  Le  Borgne,  cacao  has 
been  largely  supplanted  by  fig  bananas, 
but  nevertheless  there  are  other  areas,  un¬ 
suitable  for  the  latter  but  extensive  enough 
to  make  the  relatively  easy  cultivation  of 
cacao  an  important  activity.  Of  course, 
here  again,  because  of  the  war,  only  the 
United  States  market  is  open  and  better 
methods  of  preparation  must  be  sought  to 
make  Haitian  cacao  a  good  competitor 
with  that  of  other  countries. 

All  these  marketing  difficulties  naturally 
had  serious  effects  on  the  nation’s  economy. 
The  national  budget  for  1939-40  was 
24,755,300  gourdes.  Internal  revenue  re¬ 
ceipts  were  5,245,950  gourdes,  a  slight 
increase  (233,930  gourdes)  over  the  previ¬ 
ous  year,  but  a  sum  that  nevertheless  sup¬ 
plied  only  a  little  more  than  one-fifth  of 
budget  requirements.  Revenues  from  ex¬ 
port  taxes,  ordinarily  a  good  source,  natu¬ 
rally  were  drastically  reduced.  The  treas¬ 
ury  balance,  w'hich  on  September  .30, 
1939,  was  2,094,500  gourdes,  dropjjed  to 
356,000  gourdes  on  September  30,  1940. 
The  Government’s  essential  operating  serv¬ 
ices  were  reduced  to  a  minimum,  expendi¬ 
tures  cut  20  percent  from  budget  allow¬ 
ances,  and  all  governmental  salaries  re¬ 
duced  from  5  to  25  percent.  These 
measures  were  to  be  continued,  said  the 
I*resident,  inasmuch  as  prolongation  of  the 
war  meant  a  similar  prolongation  of  the 
country’s  financial  difficulties.  In  some 
eases  the  cuts  seemed  most  severe,  but  at 


the  same  time  there  were  certain  unavoid¬ 
able  new  expenses  to  be  taken  care  of,  such 
as  elections,  the  Third  Meeting  of  the 
I  liter- American  Union  of  the  Caribbean, 
and  the  repatriation  of  Haitians  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  in  accordance  with 
the  Modus  Operandi  of  November  21, 
1939,  and  the  Government  made  a  great 
and  successful  effort  to  avoid  an  operating 
deficit. 

During  the  year  steps  were  taken  to  ef¬ 
fect  an  improvement  in  the  general  tax 
system,  to  make  it  more  practicable  and 
equitable.  In  addition  to  the  collection 
of  regular  fiscal  revenues,  the  General 
Tax  Office  was  also  charged  with  the  col¬ 
lection  of  certain  special  revenues,  and 
the  President  praised  its  efficiency  and 
discipline. 

The  President  briefly  summarized  the 
pufilic  debt  situation  of  the  last  few  years 
In  1930  outstanding  obligations  on  thf 
loan  of  1922  totaled  78,941,550  gourdes, 
but  by  1939  that  figure  had  been  reduced 
to  39,876,700.  How'ever,  in  1938  the 
Government  entered  into  a  contract  with 
the  J.  G.  White  Engineering  Corporation 
for  a  public  works  program  amounting  to 
$5,000,000,  and  by  September  30,  1939. 
the  debt  had  been  increased  on  that  ac¬ 
count  in  the  amount  of  8,321,160  gourdes. 
In  view  of  the  economic  difficulties  that 
were  becoming  apparent  even  as  early  as 
1938,  the  country  in  that  year  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  the  United  States  fora 
temporary  reduction  of  amortization  pay¬ 
ments  on  the  outstanding  debt.* 


*  In  February  1941  another  agreement  between  tie  t 
Governments  of  Haiti  and  the  United  States  allomt 
Haiti  to  postporu  the  payment  of  one-third  of  the  interis.  | 
due  on  the  Republic's  outstanding  bonds  on  April  1  w  ^ 
October  1,  1941.  On  September  5 f  1941,  however,  it 
Fiscal  Representative  of  Haiti  announced  the  Repub  /tf’il 
intention  to  resume  full  debt  service  on  October  1,  W 
and  at  the  same  time  to  pay  the  balance  of  one-third  ( 
the  service  still  due  on  the  April  coupons.  The  countrf- 
ability  to  resume  full  payments  on  its  obligations  has  rt- 
suited  from  a  rise  in  the  price  of  Haitian  coffee,  with  ■ 
corresponding  increase  in  the  Republic’s  revenues. 
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The  National  Bank  of  Haiti  came 
through  1939-40  with  a  net  profit  of 
287,000  gourdes,  an  increase  of  94,525 
over  the  previous  year.  Savings  accounts 
totaled  5, 711, 000  gourdes  on  December  31, 
1940,  an  increase  of  approximately 
327,000  over  the  preceding  year,  despite 
the  fact  that  interest  payments  on  savings 
were  reduced  in  November  1939.  The 
Bank’s  affairs,  said  the  President,  were 
generally  satisfactory,  and  he  added  that 
its  condition  reflected  on  the  whole  a 
national  commercial  and  economic  situa¬ 
tion  as  good  as  the  circumstances  per¬ 
mitted,  in  view  of  the  unfavorable  situation 
that  had  prevailed  throughout  the  world 
all  during  the  year. 

However,  despite  the  Government’s 
restricted  budget,  the  President  was  able 
to  cite  with  justifiable  pride  its  many 
accomplishments.  The  extension  of  high¬ 
ways  and  irrigation  projects  was  a  matter 
of  primary  concern  and  no  effort  was 
spared  to  use  to  the  best  possible  advan¬ 
tage  the  modest  allotments  available  for 
such  purposes.  The  list  of  the  year’s 
public  works  achievements  was  long  and 
included  such  outstanding  items  as  the 
construction,  extension,  improvement,  and 
repair  of  highways  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  water  and  sewer  systems  in  the 
capital  and  several  other  towns,  two 
bridges,  a  wharf  at  Pestel,  and  irrigation 
works  in  the  Fesles  River  region,  as  well 
as  such  other  activities  as  completion  of 
the  National  Library  at  Port-au-Prince 
and  construction  of  libraries  in  five  other 
towns,  repairs  to  the  cathedral  at  Cayes, 
and  construction  of  three  new  public 
asylums  and  repairs  to  the  one  at  Cap- 
Haitien. 

The  President  announced  notable  prog¬ 
ress  during  the  year  in  rural  education, 
which  was  somewhat  less  touched  by 
budgetary  cuts  and  restrictions  than  other 
fields  of  governmental  service.  The  coun¬ 


try’s  464  agricultural,  rural,  communal, 
and  village  schools  gave  instruction  to 
36,000  children.  Educational  work  within 
the  family  w’as  pursued  by  means  of  some 
90  parents’  associations  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  agricultural  agents,  who  gave  in¬ 
struction  in  health  habits,  agricultural 
methods,  and  civic  duty. 

In  the  field  of  primary  education,  the 
President  stated  that  the  general  training 
for  teachers,  as  well  as  their  attitude  to¬ 
ward  their  work,  had  been  greatly  im¬ 
proved,  so  that  now  the  schools  have 
well-trained  competent  personnel  and  the 
main  difficulty  no  longer  is  that  the  public 
schools  lack  pupils  but  that  the  pupils 
lack  schools.  Unrelenting  efforts  for  im¬ 
provement  in  the  secondary  schools,  by 
such  means  as  changes  in  personnel,  re¬ 
vision  of  study  programs,  and  examinations, 
have  raised  the  quality  of  that  branch  of 
education  throughout  the  republic.  En¬ 
couraging  results  were  likewise  evident 
in  the  work  of  the  16  special  primary 
.schools  for  boys,  which  had  a  registration 
during  the  year  of  2,725,  and  the  8 
trade  schools  and  other  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  such  as  the  Vocational  School, 
Farm  Management  School  at  Martissant, 
School  for  Needy  Children  at  Cap-Hal- 
tien,  and  the  Rehabilitation  School  at 
Carrefour. 

Notwithstanding  reduced  budgets,  the 
National  Health  Service  and  Department 
of  Public  .Assistance  fulfilled  their  pro¬ 
grams  in  a  more  than  satisfactory  manner, 
said  the  President.  Hospital  admissions 
during  the  year  totaled  20,998,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  8.4  percent  over  the  previous 
year.  New  construction,  repairs,  and 
extensions  to  hospital  buildings  greatly- 
increased  hospital  efficiency.  In  the 
General  Hospital  a  reservoir  was  installed, 
the  operating  rooms  modernized,  and  the 
maternity  department  renovated.  .At 
J6r6mie  a  much  needed  maternity  depart- 
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ment  was  added,  and  at  the  Justinien 
Hospital  at  Cap-Haltien  large  scale  re¬ 
pairs  were  made  to  the  main  building. 

The  system  of  local  aid  to  the  aged, 
infirm,  and  indigent  was  of  great  help 
to  the  Public  Health  Service.  The  8  new 
asylums  at  Port-au-Prince,  Cayes,  Cap- 
Haltien,  J6r6mie,  St.  Marc,  Gonaives, 
Port-de-Paix,  and  Jaemel  sheltered  some 
2,000  persons  who  were  clothed,  fed,  and 
cared  for  at  the  expense  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Assistance.  Public  assistance  taxes 
for  the  year  amounted  to  313,925  gourdes, 
compared  to  100,865  in  1938-39,  the 
increase  being  largely  due  to  an  increase 
in  the  tax  rate. 

Constant  efforts  were  made  for  the 
improvement  of  general  health  and  sani¬ 
tary  conditions  throughout  the  republic. 
The  President  praised  the  devotion  and 
loyalty  of  all  Public  Health  Service  ad¬ 
ministrators,  saying  that  thanks  to  their 
vigilance,  no  epidemics  occurred  during 
the  year.  He  also  paid  tribute  to  the 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  for  aid 
rendered  through  William  Boaz,  .Sanitary 
Engineer,  whose  suggestions  in  regard  to 
drinking  water  supply  systems  were  es¬ 
pecially  profitable,  and  to  the  Rockefel¬ 
ler  Foundation,  which  sent  Dr.  Harand 
J.  Paul  to  make  a  study  of  malaria 
conditions. 

Referring  to  municipal  affairs,  the 
President  stressed  the  difficult  financial 
situation  of  municipalities  and  their  in¬ 
ability,  Ijccause  of  their  extremely  low 
revenue  receipts,  to  undertake  even  the 
most  necessary  works  of  public  improve¬ 
ment.  Total  l(x;al  tax  collections  for  the 
year  were  1,444,900  gourdes.  'I'hc  Presi¬ 
dent  outlined  briefly  a  plan  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Congress  that  would 
enable  the  muniei[)aruies,  by  means  of  a 
general  loan  to  lx:  financcxl  jointly  by  ail 
of  them,  to  carry  out  th<‘ir  inuch-n«“eded 
public  works  programs. 


Argentine  Trade  Promotion  I 

Corporation  opens  office  I 

in  the  United  States  1 

To  stimulate  Argentine  trade  with  the  I 
United  States,  the  Argentine  Trade  Pro-  | 
motion  Corporation  was  created  early  in 
1941  by  a  government  decree.  The  cor-  | 
poration  is  an  independent  organization.  [ 
composed  of  a  large  number  of  stockholders  I 
who  are  active  in  exporting,  importing,  | 
manufacturing,  and  commerce.  I 

Although  the  corpxiration  has  an  author-  I 
ized  capital  of  1,000,000  pesos,  it  is  not 
dependent  upon  these  funds  to  carry  on  its 
work.  By'  governmental  decree  it  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  purchase  exchange  from  the 
exporters  of  some  200  products  not  nor¬ 
mally  considered  regular  exports  to  the 
United  States.  At  present  the  corporation 
pays  these  exporters  at  the  rate  of  421 .89 
pesos  per  $100,  and  sells  the  exchange  to 
importers  of  American  automobiles,  spare  f 
parts,  automobile  accessories,  agricultural  i 
machinery  and  spare  parts,  in  accordance  i 
with  quotas  set  by  the  Argentine  Exchange  L 
Control  Offices.  Quotas  on  such  American  f 
products  this  year  will  total  $11,200,000.  L 
The  exchange  is  sold  at  the  rate  of  455  e 
pesos  per  $100. 

It  is  estimated  that  several  million  dollan 
more  than  this  figure  will  lie  created  by  the  : 
export  of  the  articles  under  the  control  of 
the  corjxjration.  This  balance  will  go  into  | 
a  general  exchange  fund,  to  be  distributed  * 
as  the  Central  Bank  of  Argentina  decides. 

I'he  corporation  has  two  offices,  one  in  ■ 
Buenos  Aires,  which  Ix'gan  to  function  on 
June  1, 1941,  the  other  at  610  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  which  was  oix,*ned  on  August 
14.  Mr.  J.  B.  1  homas,  formerly  manager 
of  the  United  States  ChamlxT  of  Commerce 
in  Argtmtina,  is  the  New  York  representa¬ 
tive.  I'he  Buenos  Aires  office  keeps  in 
close  contact  with  prcxlucers,  and  has  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  N«‘w  ^'ork  office  full  infor- 
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rnaiion  on  the  products  now  available. 

The  Argentine  Trade  Promotion  Cor¬ 
poration  is  believed  to  be  the  first  instance 
of  a  cooperative  movement  between  a 
government  and  private  business,  with  the 
government  financing  operations  and  pri¬ 
vate  business  providing  merchandising 
experience.  The  functions  of  the  corpo¬ 
ration  are  purely  promotional,  and  will 
not  include  the  buying  or  selling  of  any 
merchandise.  Markets  for  Argentine  man¬ 
ufactured  goods,  agricultural  products, 
minerals,  and  metals  will  be  secured  in  the 
United  States,  and  Argentine  producers 
put  in  touch  with  buyers,  distributors, 
and  importers  there. 

Among  the  Argentine  products  of  special 
importance  to  the  United  States  defense 
program  now  are  vital  minerals,  including 
tungsten.  Argentina  has  greatly  increased 
its  output  of  tungsten  in  the  last  few  months, 
and  hopes  soon  to  be  in  a  position  to 
supply  25  jiercent  of  the  current  United 
States  requirements.  Argentina  is  also 
rich  in  other  mineral  ores  that  the  United 
States  is  having  difficulty  in  obtaining. 
(See  page  590.) 

Many  Argentine  products  that  formerly 
had  no  sale  in  the  United  States  are  now 
l)eing  shipped  in  large  quantities.  These 
include  vermouth,  champagne,  leather 
goods,  cheese,  packing-house  by-products, 
eggs,  and  other  commtxlities.  The  various 
Eurojiean  types  of  cheese  are  proving 
especially  popular. 

The  Buenos  Aires  office  of  the  cor  jioration 
prepared  in  July  a  list  of  over  200  items 
that  could  1k‘  suiijilied  to  the  United 
States.  It  included  the  following  products: 

Auricdi.turai.:  vegetable  oils  and  fatty  acids; 
cereals,  including  rice,  oats,  barley,  corn,  and  rye, 
and  their  byproducts;  linseed  and  wheat  cellulose; 
fibers,  including  hemp,  jacarandd,  linseed,  and 
wheat;  fruit,  fresh,  dried,  and  preserved;  vege¬ 
tables,  fresh,  dried,  and  preserved;  rye,  guinea, 
linseed,  and  wheat  straw;  potat«)es;  luinlrer,  ex¬ 
cluding  quebracho  wockI;  seeds,  including  alfalfa. 


cotton,  creeper,  sunflower,  vegetable,  peanut, 
millet,  turnip,  rye  grass,  sesame,  soy  bean,  Sudan 
grass,  and  castor;  timg  seed;  yerba  mat6;  medici¬ 
nal  herbs;  sugar;  spaghetti;  honey;  and  tobacco. 

Animal:  livestock;  poultry;  canned  meats;  sau¬ 
sage;  tanned  leather;  pigskin;  wild  animal  skins; 
gelatins;  bone  carbon  or  animal  black;  guanaco  or 
llama  wool  or  hair;  goat,  rabbit,  and  cattle  hair; 
peptone;  woolen  goods;  leather  goods,  including 
shoes;  felt  and  wool  hat  bodies;  knitting  wool; 
cheese;  and  milk  in  general. 

Miscellaneous:  whale,  fish,  and  seal  oil;  alco¬ 
hol;  sand;  asphalt;  matches;  whale,  fish,  and  guano 
fertilizer;  soap;  bricks;  machinery;  furniture;  mo¬ 
tion  picture  films,  printed;  fresh,  frozen,  dried, 
and  preserved  fish  and  molluscs;  mineral  products 
(excluding  petroleum  and  its  byproducts);  coal 
residues;  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products; 
medicinid  and  industrial  vaseline;  glassware  imd 
porcelain. 

Mexican  National  Economic 
Council 

On  June  10,  1941.  the  opening  session 
of  Mexico’s  new  National  Economic 
Council  was  held  at  the  National  Palace, 
with  President  Avila  Camacho  in  attend¬ 
ance.  In  addition  to  members  of  the 
Council,  the  President’s  Cabinet  and  num¬ 
erous  representatives  of  industry,  banking, 
commerce,  labor,  and  professional  circles 
were  also  present. 

The  Council  was  created  by  a  law  that 
became  effective  on  April  17,  1941,  super¬ 
seding  a  similar  decree  dated  July  31, 
1933,  and  it  will  be  administered  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  regulations  published  in  the 
Diario  Oficial  of  May  10,  1941.  The  pur¬ 
pose  that  motivated  the  creation  of  the  new 
Council  was  to  establish  an  adequate  con¬ 
sultative  organization  to  coordinate  rela¬ 
tions  lietween  the  government  and  private 
business  interests,  to  unify  governmental 
action  in  economic  matters,  to  study  and 
investigate  the  effects  of  laws  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  measures  of  an  economic  na¬ 
ture,  and  to  suggest  legislative  projects  or 
amendments  tending  toward  a  broader. 


P 


iUibAlh.-V. 


MEXICAN  PRINTS 

A  collection  of  Mexican  prints  assembled 
in  Mexico  City  by  Inez  Amor  and  Al¬ 
berto  Misrachi  was  recently  shown  in  the 
Pan  American  Union  and  is  now  touring 
other  cities  under  the  auspices  of  the 
•American  National  Committee  of  En¬ 
graving.  Four  lithographs  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  are  reproduced  herewith;  The  Dance 
jr  »/  DeeUh,  by  Jose  Chivez  Morado;  The 

t^lMbarrow  Man,  by  Jes6s  Escobedo; 
fetters,  by  Rafil  Anguiano;  and  Tears, 
by  Ignacio  Aguirre. 
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more  rational,  and  more  advantageous  de¬ 
velopment  and  use  of  the  nation's  economic 
wealth. 

The  Council  consists  of  20  members,  five 
of  whom  zire  official  representatives  of  the 
Ministries  of  the  Treasury',  Agriculture, 
Labor,  Communications,  and  National 
Economy.  These  five  members  constitute 
the  Permanent  Committee.  The  other  15 
councilors  are  chosen  from  the  following 
semi-official,  business,  and  labor  groups; 
one  each  from  the  National  Railways, 
Petroleos  Mexicanos  (the  oil  industry). 
National  Cooperative  Confederation,  Or¬ 
ganizations  of  Professional  Men,  and  the 
Bankers’  Association;  and  two  each,  one 
representing  employers  and  one  represent¬ 
ing  laborers,  in  the  public  utilities  (com¬ 
munications,  transportation  other  than 
railways,  gas,  light,  and  electrical  power), 
manufacturing,  extractive,  commercial, 
and  agricultural  industries. 

Provision  is  made  in  both  the  law  and 
its  regulations  for  the  appointment  of  ade¬ 
quate  technical  advisory  personnel  to  as¬ 
sist  and  collaborate  with  the  counciloi's  in 
the  solution  of  their  problems.  The  Per¬ 
manent  Committee  will  hold  weekly 
meetings  with  the  councilors  of  two  or  three 
of  the  various  economic  groups  in  turn, 
and  every  three  months  the  entire  Council 
will  meet  in  general  assembly. 

J^ew  Supreme  Court  Building 
in  Mexico 

On  June  2,  1941,  Mexico’s  new  Supreme 
Court  building  was  officially  opened  in  the 
capital  city.  The  dedicatory  ceremonies 
were  attended  by  President  Avila  Camacho, 
his  cabinet,  and  members  of  the  Court, 
the  National  Congress,  and  the  diplomatic 
corps.  The  principal  address  was  de¬ 
livered  by  the  President. 

The  new  Court  building  is  a  splendid 
modern  structure,  planned  to  meet  all  re¬ 


quirements  of  the  judiciary  branch  of  the 
government.  In  addition  to  the  judicial 
chambers,  court  rooms,  and  offices,  it  will 
house  the  Court’s  library,  files,  and  print¬ 
ing  department.  It  was  erected  at  a  cost 
of  5,000,000  pesos,  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Thieves’  Market  near  the  Zocalo.  Its 
great  bronze  doors  are  adorned  with  sym¬ 
bols  of  Mexico’s  four  Constitutions,  the 
Colonial  Constitution  and  those  of  1824, 
1857,  and  1917;  and  frescoes  by  Josf 
Clemente  Orozco,  depicting  various  as¬ 
pects  of  the  history  of  Justice  in  Mexico, 
are  an  important  feature  of  the  interior 
decoration. 

Conversion  of  Colombian  ig2y  and 
igsS  dollar  bond  issues 

After  the  Colombian  government  had  re¬ 
sumed  payment  during  1940  on  the  out¬ 
standing  dollar  bond  issues  of  1927  and 
1928,  as  noted  in  the  Bulletin  for  July 
1940,  a  decree  was  passed  on  July  17, 
1940,  setting  forth  the  bases  for  service 
on  that  part  of  the  foreign  debt  after  the 
temporary  arrangement  had  expired. 
They  were  as  follows;  Exchange  of  the 
present  bonds  for  new  ones,  which  the 
government  was  authorized  to  issue  in 
sufficient  quantity  and  which  would  bear 
interest  of  not  more  than  3  percent  per 
annum;  funding  of  the  unpaid  accrued 
interest  coupons,  to  the  equivalent  of  not 
more  than  50  percent  of  their  face  value, 
the  government  to  issue  in  payment  there¬ 
of  bonds  of  the  above-mentioned  new  issue; 
the  annual  appropriation  for  five  yean, 
beginning  in  1941,  of  not  more  than 
$1,800,000  for  interest  and  amortization 
of  the  new  bonds;  and  the  appropriation, 
from  the  sixth  year  on,  of  not  more  than 
$2,000,000  for  interest  and  amortization. 

In  May  Dr.  Gabriel  Turbay,  Ambassa¬ 
dor  of  Colombia  in  the  United  States 
reported  to  the  National  Loans  Board  thr 
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I  result  of  negotiations  he  had  carried  on  in 
1  the  latter  country.  The  Board,  whose 
1  approval  of  the  foreign  debt  transactions 
is  required  by  law,  assented  to  the  arrange- 
t  ments  on  May  10,  1941,  and  the  Minister 
1  of  Finance  thereupon  signed  contracts 

s  with  the  United  States  bank  that  has 

agreed  to  act  as  agent  for  the  operations 
e  of  conversion  of  the  bonds  and  authenti- 

[,  cation  of  the  new  bonds,  and  with  the  two 

i  houses  that  acted  in  the  same  capacity 

i-  in  the  1927  and  1928  issues,  respectively, 

),  and  with  which  the  government  had 

)r  reached  an  agreement  for  the  service  of 

amortization  and  interest  of  the  bonds. 

The  Republic  of  Colombia  will  issue 
bonds  dated  October  1,  1940,  to  the 
amount  of  $50,000,000,  at  3  percent  inter¬ 
est  per  annum,  to  be  amortized  in  30 
e-  years.  These  bonds  will  be  offered  in 

It-  exchange  for  the  1927  and  1928  bonds  in 

id  circulation  and  for  50  percent  of  the 

ly  corresponding  accrued  interest  coupons, 

7,  as  follows: 
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Balance  of  the  1927  bunds  in  circu¬ 
lation .  $18,  273,  500 

Value  of  50  jjercent  of  the  accrued 
interest  coupons  of  the  1 927  bonds, 

July  1,  1935 — July  1,  1939,  in¬ 
clusive  .  2,  467,  000 

Balance  of  the  1928  bonds  in  circu¬ 
lation  .  25,  443,  000 

Value  of  50  percent  of  the  accrued 
interest  couptons  of  the  1 928  bonds, 

July  1,  1935— July  1,  1939,  in¬ 
clusive  .  3,  8 1 6,  500 

Total .  $50,  000,  000 


ue: 

la 

ran 

ion  I 

on. 

hai' 
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In  cases  where  the  total  accrued  interest 
due  the  bondholders  amounts  to  fractions 
less  than  $1,000,  special  certificates  will 
be  issued,  exchangeable  for  the  new  bonds 
when  certificates  totaling  that  amount  are 
presented. 

During  the  first  5  years,  $150,000  will  be 
appropriated  every  six  months  to  pur¬ 
chase,  in  the  open  market,  bonds  that  will 
be  amortized.  After  that  period,  the 
amount  will  be  increa.sed  to  $250,000. 


Compulsory  savings  law  in 
Paraguay 

A  recent  presidential  decree-law  in  Para¬ 
guay  put  into  effect  as  of  January  1,  1941, 
a  system  of  compulsory  savings  for  all  men 
and  women,  both  nationals  and  foreigners, 
who  are  permanently  employed  in  com¬ 
mercial,  industrial,  agricultural,  stock- 
raising,  and  private  business  enterprises  of 
any  kind. 

The  Agricultural  Bank  of  Paraguay  will 
have  charge  of  the  organization  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  new  law.  During  a 
period  of  20  years,  five  per  cent  of  each 
employee’s  salary  will  be  retained  by  the 
employer  and  deposited  monthly  to  the 
credit  of  the  employee  in  the  Agricultural 
Bank’s  Savings  Department.  Such  de¬ 
posits  will  enjoy  the  Bank’s  current  in¬ 
terest  payments  and  at  the  end  of  the 
twenty-year  period  the  employee  may 
withdraw  the  total  sum  plus  the  accumu¬ 
lated  interest. 

Certain  exemptions  from  the  full  20-year 
savings  period  are  provided;  for  example, 
when  the  employee  reaches  the  age  of  60, 
or  when  he  remains  incapacitated  for  work 
for  more  than  a  year,  he  may  withdraw  his 
entire  savings,  plus  the  interest.  In  case 
of  the  employee’s  death,  his  savings  are  to 
be  paid  to  his  legal  heirs  as  stipulated  in 
the  decree-law. 

After  ten  years  of  saving,  an  employee 
may  borrow  against  his  savings  for  the 
single  purpose  of  house  construction.  The 
Agricultural  Bank  is  given  authority  to 
regulate  the  form  and  conditions  of  such 
loans,  but  the  law  provides  that  the  rate  of 
interest  on  the  loans  shall  not  exceed  six 
per  cent  per  annum  and  that  the  amount 
of  a  loan  must  be  proportional  to  the 
total  that  the  employee  can  save  in 
twenty  years  and  must  at  all  times  be 
covered  by  the  sum  remaining  to  his 
credit  in  the  Bank. 
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Excluded  from  the  provisions  of  the  law 
are  directors,  managers,  trustees,  profes¬ 
sional  men  (lawyers,  doctors,  dentists, 
pharmacists,  etc.),  general  laborers,  farm 
laborers  in  agriculture  and  stock-raising, 
domestic  servants,  temporary,  day  and  job 
workers,  and  all  those  employed  in  private 
firms  and  institutions  which  already  have 
{jension  plans  in  accordance  with  national 
laws. 

Paraguay  previously  had  no  old  age  or 
security  plan  for  employees  of  the  type 
covered  by  the  new  law.  The  Govern¬ 
ment,  recognizing  that  a  general  lack  of 
economic  education  prevailed  among  the 
pieople  and  recognizing  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
the  modern  state  to  insure  the  welfare  of 
its  citizens  by  helping  them  to  provide 
against  the  hazards  of  life,  has  taken  this 
means  of  stimulating  saving  habits  through¬ 
out  the  republic,  thereby  assuring  the 
benefits  of  such  a  practice  to  both  the 
individual  and  the  community  as  a  whole. 

Settlement  of  inter- American 
trade  complaints 

Establishment  of  a  clearing  house  lor  sift¬ 
ing  inter  -  American  trade  complaints 
which  will  then  be  forwarded  to  govern¬ 
ment  and  private  dispute  -  settlement 
agencies  tor  swift  adjustment  has  been  for¬ 
mally  announced  by  the  Inter- American 
Commercial  Arbitration  Commission . 
The  Commission,  of  which  Thomas  J. 
Watson,  the  president  of  the  International 
Business  Machines  Corporation,  is  chair¬ 
man,  maintains  hemisphere-wide  facilities 
for  settling  commercial  controversies  l>e- 
tween  North  and  Latin  American  business 
men  and  has  now  extended  its  work 
through  the  newly  created  agency,  which 
has  an  advisory  Ixiard  of  government 
officials. 

An  Inter-.\mcrican  Business  Relations 
Committee,  made  up  of  thirteen  leading 


importers,  exporters,  trade  association 
executives  and  trade  press  publishers,  has 
been  formed  to  supervise  the  work  of  this 
“new  trade  link  to  smoother  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  business  men  of  the  Americas.” 

The  clearing  house  is  designed  to  protect 
buyers  and  sellers  in  America  and  Latin 
America  from  trading  practices  that  mav 
be  inimical  to  hemisphere  solidarity,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Kenneth  H.  Campbell,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee,  and  director  of  the 
Foreign  Department  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Credit  Men. 

Other  members  of  the  committee  in¬ 
clude:  P.  G.  Agnew,  American  Standards 
Association;  P.  M.  Haight,  International 
General  Electric  Co.;  Harry  H.  Radcliffc. 
National  Council  of  American  Importers: 
J.  E.  Sitterley,  J.  E.  Sitterley  &  Sons,  Inc.; 
F.  P.  Cole,  National  Foreign  Trade  Coun¬ 
cil;  Morris  S.  Rosenthal,  Stein,  Hall  &  Co.. 
Inc.;  John  F.  Budd,  American  Import  m 
Export  Bulletin;  Herman  G.  Brock,  Guar¬ 
anty  Trust  Co.;  Thomas  W.  Ashwell,  Ex¬ 
port  Trade  and  Shipper;  Oren  O.  Gallup. 
Export  Managers  Club  of  New  York: 
Franklin  Johnston,  American  Exporter; 
George  E.  Quisenberry,  Business  Publish¬ 
ers  International  Corporation;  and  France 
Kellor,  American  Arbitration  Association 

In  describing  the  work  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Campbell  said: 

Our  facilities  are  free  and  voluntary.  Since  the 
outbreak  of  war,  with  its  negative  effect  on  Euro¬ 
pean  export  trade,  a  great  number  of  Americac 
and  Latin  American  business  men  have  entered 
the  inter-American  market.  Being  new  to  thf 
ways  of  trading  in  this  new  field,  some  of  them 
have  run  into  trade  difficulties  and  misunder¬ 
standings.  If  these  disagreements  arc  allowed  to 
go  unsettled,  they  create  ill-will  and  hampe: 
governmental  efforts  at  hemisphere  solidarity 

One  rea.son  why  many  disputes  have  got* 
unadjusted,  is  that  business  men  generally  ha« 
l)ecn  unaware  of  the  existence  of  the  many  coto- 
petent  agencies  existing  today  which  can  settk 
and  adjust  such  situations.  Therefore,  in  x 
effort  to  centrali/e  the  disposition  of  complaint! 
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this  new  agency  has  been  formed  with  a  view  to 
studying,  analyzing,  and  handling  such  matters 
and  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
their  solution. 

Those  commercial  disagreements  which  can  be 
arbitrated  will  be  sent  to  the  Inter-American 
Commercial  Arbitration  Commission,  while  others 
will  be  routed  to  those  trade,  business  or  govern¬ 
ment  organizations  best  equipped  to  effect  a 
speedy  adjustment  with  the  utmost  goodwill. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Inter- American 
Business  Relations  Committee  will  be  in 
the  offices  of  the  American  Arbitration 
Association  at  1230  Sixth  Avenue,  New 
York.  Joseph  M.  Marrone,  former  special 
trade  commissioner  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  has  been  appointed  secretary 
of  the  Committee. 

The  4-H  Club  movement  in  Cuba 
and  Venezuela 

The  4-H  Clubs  speak  Spanish  in  Puerto 
Rico,  where  7,200  boys  and  girls  are  now 
enrolled.  Club  members  there  follow  a 
program  similar  to  that  pursued  by  their 
fellows  on  the  mainland — they  grow 
patches  of  plaintain  and  bananas,  care  for 
their  pigs  or  flocks  of  chickens,  can,  re¬ 
model  their  own  rooms,  and  plan  their 
wardrobes. 

Some  of  the  4-H  Club  bulletins  in  New 
Mexico,  where  a  large  part  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  speaks  Spanish,  have  been  issued  in 
that  language  also. 

Ten  years  ago — by  a  Presidential  decree 
of  January  30,  1931 — similar  organizations 
were  established  in  Cuba,  where  they  are 
known  as  the  5-C  Clubs.  Instead  of  the 
lour-leafed  clover  that  is  the  emblem  of 
the  clubs  in  the  United  States,  a  flve- 
pointed  star  is  used,  and  the  5  C’s,  one 
for  each  point,  correspond  to  the  Spanish 
words  Cuba,  Cerebro  (head)  CorazSn  (heart) 
Cooperacion  (cooperation),  and  Civismo  (civic 
spirit). 

In  1938  the  government  of  Venezuela 


published  a  booklet  giving  the  bases  for  the 
creation  of  5-V  Clubs  in  that  country. 
Their  insignia  is  one  large  V  with  a  smaller 
one  within  it  and  three  still  smaller  letters 
arranged  in  a  triangle  within  that.  The 
letters  stand  for  Valor  (courage).  Vigor 
(vigor),  Verdad  (truth),  Verguenza  (mod¬ 
esty),  and  Venezuela.  An  official  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  went  to  Puerto 
Rico  the  following  year  to  study  the  4-H 
movement  there,  and  one  result  of  his 
visit  was  the  six-months’  loan  of  a  member 
of  the  Puerto  Rican  Agricultural  Exten¬ 
sion  staff  to  assist  in  organizing  extension 
work  in  A'enezuela.  During  that  period 
10  clubs,  with  a  total  membership  of  150. 
were  founded. 

During  January  and  February  1941 
members  of  the  Motion  Picture  Section 
of  the  Federal  Extension  Service  of  the 
United  States  w'ent  both  to  Puerto  Rico, 
to  take  motion  pictures  of  4-H  Club  activi¬ 
ties  there,  and  to  Cuba,  where  motion 
pictures  were  made  of  the  last  annual 
convention  of  the  5-C’s  held  in  Colon  at 
the  end  of  February'.  Both  these  pic¬ 
tures  are  available  to  Latin  .American 
countries  interested  in  knowing  what  4-H 
Clubs  are  doing  under  tropical  conditions. 
The  Spanish  publications  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  New  Mexico,  valuable  aids  in  ex¬ 
plaining  the  work  of  the  organization,  are 
also  available. 

Exhibit  of  club  activities  at 
the  Pan  American  Union 

A  special  exhibit  on  display  at  the  Pan 
American  Union  in  .August  and  September 
reflects  the  wide  interest  on  the  part  of 
women’s  clubs  in  the  United  States  in  the 
study  of  Latin  .America.  The  exhibit 
portrays  the  work  done  by  clubs  which 
during  the  last  two  years  have  undertaken 
a  study  of  the  southern  republics. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
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International  Relations  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  the  Pan 
American  Union  in  1939  offered  to  study 
groups  a  course  on  the  other  American 
republics.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  last  club 
year  nearly  2,500  clubs,  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  country,  had  taken  the  course. 

.\t  the  suggestion  of  the  then  Chariman 
of  the  Department  of  International  Rela¬ 
tions,  Mrs.  Frederic  Beggs,  many  of  the 
clubs  prepared  scrapbooks,  some  of  which 
contain  material  on  the  countries  that 
were  the  subject  of  study,  while  others  are 
compilations  on  the  United  States.  The 
latter  are  intended  for  distribution  in 
Latin  America,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
exhibit  will  be  forwarded  to  women’s 
organizations  and  educational  institutions 
in  Latin  America.  They  present  different 
phases  of  life  and  conditions  in  the  United 
States,  and  are  intended  as  a  contribution 
to  inter-American  understanding  by  mak¬ 
ing  this  country  better  known  to  the  people 
of  Latin  America,  just  as  the  women’s 
clubs  of  the  United  States,  by  undertaking 
a  study  of  the  other  American  republics, 
have  endeavored  to  improve  their  knowl¬ 
edge  and  understanding  of  Latin  America. 
Among  the  subjects  treated  in  these 
scrapbooks  are  home  life  in  the  United 
States,  schools  and  colleges,  flowers  and 
gardens,  the  evolution  of  music,  and  the 
national  parks  and  other  scenic  attractions. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  collections  is 
that  compiled  by  the  Evening  Group  of 
the  Women’s  Club  of  Leonia,  N.  J., 
which  illustrates  three  centuries  of  painting 
in  the  United  States. 

The  Good  Neighbor  “Tour”  is  being 
continued  by  the  Pan  American  Union, 
and  already  more  than  400  additional 
clubs  have  registered  for  the  course.  The 
“tour”  is  planned  and  organized  as  though 
the  memlx^rs  of  study  groups  were  on  an 
actual  visit  to  the  republics  of  Latin 
.\mcrica.  Btrginning  at  New  York  the 


“visitors”  proceed  to  Brazil  and  the  other 
east  coast  countries  of  South  America, 
cross  the  Andes  to  Chile  and  return  by  wav 
of  the  west  coast,  through  Central  America 
and  Mexico,  and  thence  to  the  island  re¬ 
publics  of  Cuba,  Haiti  and  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

The  course  of  study  is  intended  to  be 
more  than  a  travel  outline;  it  is  designed 
to  give  an  intimate  view  of  various  aspects 
of  life  in  the  American  Republics.  This  is 
achieved  by  including  in  each  program  a 
.subject  peculiar  to  the  country  under  con¬ 
sideration  or  one  to  which  that  nation  has 
made  an  important  contribution,  and  treat¬ 
ing  it  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  that 
country  but  of  the  continent  as  a  whole. 

Documentary  material  covering  the 
twenty  programs  into  which  the  course  is 
divided  has  been  included  in  ten  volumes 
of  mimeographed  material  prepared  by 
the  Pan  American  Union.  Clubs  register¬ 
ing  for  the  “tour”  also  receive  the  monthly 
Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  for  a 
full  year.  The  registration  fee  is  $2.00. 


Advisory  committees  on  inter- 
American  affairs 

The  State  Department  of  the  United 
States  has  announced  the  appointment  of 
four  committees,  which  will  aid  it  in  its 
work  of  promoting  inter-American  cultural 
exchange. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Exchange 
Fellowships  and  Professorships  will  advise 
on  the  selection  of  graduate  students  and 
professors  for  the  panels  presented  to  other 
participating  governments  and  from  the 
panels  presented  by  other  participating 
governments,  under  the  Convention  for  the 
Promotion  of  Inter-American  Cultural  Re¬ 
lations  (sec  Bulletin  for  December  1939), 
as  well  as  advl«ing  on  matters  relating  to 
the  interchange  of  students  and  professors. 
The  committee  consists  of  Stephen  P. 
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Duggan,  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Inter¬ 
national  Education,  chairman;  Albert  L. 
Barrows,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Na- 
1  tional  Research  Council;  Charles  G.  Fen¬ 
wick,  Professor  of  Political  Science,  Bryn 
Mawr  College;  Waldo  G.  Leland,  Director 
of  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Socie¬ 
ties;  Arthur  P.  Whitaker,  Professor  of 
Latin  American  History,  Universiw  of 
Pennsylvania;  and  Donald  Young,  Re¬ 
search  Secretary  of  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Adjust¬ 
ment  of  Foreign  Students  in  the  United 
I  States  will  advise  the  Department  of  State 
on  problems  involving  the  adjustment  of 
students  from  abroad  to  their  new  environ¬ 
ment  and  on  plans  for  more  effective  guid¬ 
ance  and  hospitality.  Its  members  are: 
Edgar  J.  Fisher,  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Institute  of  International  Education,  chair¬ 
man;  Rollin  S.  Atwood,  Acting  Director, 
Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida;  Gladys  Bryson,  Smith 
College;  Ben  M.  Cherrington,  Professor  of 
International  Relations,  University  of  Den¬ 
ver;  Charles  W.  Hackett,  Professor  of  Latin 
American  History,  University  of  Texas; 
Charles  B.  Lipman,  Dean  of  the  Grad¬ 
uate  Division,  University  of  California; 
Martin  McGuire,  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Catholic  Uni¬ 
versity  of  America;  John  L.  Mott,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  International  House,  New  York;  and 
J.  Raleigh  Nelson,  Director  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Center,  LIniversity  of  Michigan. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  inter- 
■American  Cooperation  in  Agricultural 
Education  will  not  only  advise  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  regarding  agricultural 
education,  but  also  stimulate  the  interest  of 
the  land-grant  colleges  of  the  United 

(States  in  inter-American  studies  and 
students,  and  explain  the  aims  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  Institute  of  Tropical  Agriculture, 
fhe  chairman  of  the  committee  is  Knowles 


A.  Ryerson,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  University  of  California,  and  the 
members  are  Earl  N.  Bressman,  Office 
of  Foreign  Agriculture  Relations,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  executive  secretary; 
Thomas  Barbour,  Director  of  the  Museum 
of  Comparative  Zoology,  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity;  Homer  J.  Henney,  Dean  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Colorado  State  College;  H.  Harold 
Hume,  Dean,  College  of  Agriculture,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida;  Fred  J.  Kelley,  Chief, 
Division  of  Higher  Education,  Office 
of  Education,  Federal  Security  Agency; 
and  J.  G.  Lee,  Jr.,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  Louisiana  State  University. 

To  advise  the  Department  of  State, 
through  its  Division  of  Cultural  Relations, 
on  general  policy  in  the  planning  and 
execution  of  the  program  of  cultural 
relations,  a  General  Advisory  Committee 
has  also  been  appointed.  It  will  serve  as 
a  coordinating  body  for  the  other  advisory 
committees.  The  members  of  the  General 
•Advisory  Committee  are:  Robert  G. 
Caldwell,  Dean  of  Humanities,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  Ben  M. 
Cherrington;  Stephen  P.  Duggan;  Waldo 
G.  Leland;  Archibald  MacLeish,  Librarian 
of  Congress;  Carl  H.  Milam,  Secretary  of 
the  American  Library  Association; 
Beardsley  Ruml,  Dean  of  the  Department 
of  Social  Sciences,  Lffiiversity  of  Chicago; 
James  T.  Shotwell,  Chairman  of  the 
National  Cxnnmittee  of  the  United  States 
on  International  Intellectual  Cooperation; 
George  N.  Shuster,  President  of  Hunter 
College;  John  W.  Studebaker,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education,  Federal  Security 
Agency;  and  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Vice 
President  of  the  Lffiited  States. 

Inter- American  Cooperation  in 
Indian  Affairs 

A  Division  of  Inter- American  Cooperation 
has  been  created  in  the  Office  of  Indian 
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Affairs,  Department  of  the  Interior,  through 
which  collaboration  will  be  maintained 
with  administrators  of  public  services  to 
Indians  and  with  Indian  scholars  in  other 
American  republics,  and  with  the  Inter- 
American  Indian  Institute  provisionally 
established  in  Mexico  City. 

The  new  division  will  function  under 
the  guidance  of  a  policy  committee  con¬ 
sisting  of  Oscar  L.  Chapman,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Chairman; 
Laurence  Duggan,  of  the  Department  of 
State;  and  M.  L.  Wilson,  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

The  Division  of  Inter-American  Cooper¬ 
ation  will  publish  monographs  in  Spanish 
on  aspects  of  Indian  administration  in 
the  United  States,  and  will  work  with 
leau’ned  societies  and  scholars  in  the 
development  and  coordination  of  studies 
which  will  contribute  to  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problems  of  the  Indians 
throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  Office  will  work  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  Inter- American  Indian  Institute 
which  has  been  provisionally  created  pur¬ 
suant  to  resolutions  adopted  at  the  First 
Inter- American  Conference  on  Indian 
Life  held  at  Patzeuaro,  Mexico,  in  1940, 
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and  serves  zis  a  medium  for  collaboratiot 
of  governments  and  interested  citizens  ia 
the  social,  economic,  educational,  and 
health  problems  common  to  the  Indian^ 
in  the  Americais.  An  international  agree¬ 
ment  awaiting  ratification  by  the  several 
American  republics  establishes  the  Inter- 
.\merican  Indian  Institute  as  a  permanent 
body  financed  by  the  signatory  govern-  j 
ments  and  calls  for  the  creation  of  colla¬ 
borating  agencies  in  each  country.  It  hat 
been  signed  by  Bolivia,  Costa  Rica, 
Ecuador,  Peru,  the  United  States  of 
America,  Venezuela,  Cuba,  El  Salvador, 
Honduras  and  Mexico,  and  ratified  bjr 
the  four  latter  countries. 

Pending  additional  ratifications,  the  In¬ 
stitute  is  functioning  on  a  provision^ 
btisis.  John  Collier,  United  States  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  is  a  member 
of  the  Provisional  Executive  Committee, 
and  the  Provisional  Director  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  is  Dr.  Mois6s  S&enz,  a  well-know* 
educator  and  expert  on  Indian  life,  who 
is  now  the  Mexican  Ambassador  to  Peru. , 

In  several  American  republics  the  India* 
population  is  predominant,  and  the  grand 
total  of  Indians  in  North  and  South 
America  exceeds  thirty  million. 
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OTHER  PUBLICATIONS 

AMERICAN  NATION  SERIES 
Illustrated — 5  cents  each 


Argentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 


Asuncion 
Barranquilla 
Bogotd 
Buenos  Aires 
Caracas 

Qudad  Trujillo 


Alpacas 

Asphalt 

Bananas 

Cattle  and  Pampas 
Chicle 

Coal  and  Iron 


Latest  foreign  trade  statistics  of  the  Latin  American  Republics,  compiled  from  official  sources 

COMMERCIAL  PAN  AMERICA 
$1.00  a  year 

A  monthly  mimeographed  review  dealing  with  economic  and  financial  subjects 

PANORAMA 
10  cents  each 

A  mimeographed  review  devoted  to  matters  of  interest  in  inter-American  intellectual  cooperation 
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$1.00  a  year 
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Costa  Rica 
Cuba 

Dominican  Republic 
Ecuador 
El  Salvador 


Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 


Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 


AMERICAN  CITY  SERIES 
Illustrated — 5  cents  each 
Guatemala  Maracaibo 

Guayaquil  Mexico  City 

Habana  Montevideo 

La  Paz  Panama 

Lima  Quito 

Managua  FQode  Janeiro 


San  Jos6 
San  Salvador 
Santiago  (Chile) 
Santiago  (Cuba) 
Sao  Paulo 
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COMMODITIES  SERIES 
Illustrated — 5  cents  each 
Coca  Nitrate  Fields 

Cocoa  Oils  and  Waxes 

Coconuts  Quebracho 

Coflee  Quinine 

Copper  Rubber 

FOREIGN  TRADE  SERIES 
5  cents  each 


Sugar 

Tagua 

Tanning  Materials 

Tin 

Wool 

Yerba  Matd 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC  SERIES 

Bibliographies  on  Pan  American  topics,  such  as  Sim6n  Bolivar,  Inter-American  Relations,  History  and 
Description,  Maps,  and  Library  Science 

COOPERATIVE  SERIES 
10  cents  each 

Articles  on  various  phases  of  the  cooperative  movement 
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